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VIOLET BANK 

AND ITS INMATES. 



CHAPTER I. 



Two ladies were walking to the door, one 
leading a dog, the coachman following with 
a heavy, venerable hair trunk covered with 
brass nails. 

*^Why does not Susan tell them it's a 
mistake?" thought Grace, turning from the 
window, just .as the drawing-room door was 
thrown open and Susan said — 
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2 VIOLET BANK 

"If you please, Miss Lloyd, it's Mrs. 
Peters and Miss Vick." 

A body all clothed in black, as broad as 
it was long, with a large coal-scuttle black 
satin bGfnnet on the top of it^ advaaced to 
meet Grace ; the body's short arms pulled 
the astonished young lady's faee down to its 
own, bestowing a very hearty kiss, and a 
pleasant voice said — 

" That's Miss Vick, with my dog Jemima 
behind. Love, dear, kiss my grand-niece, 
Gracfe Oi-etfehen Lloyd." 

Grace's smiling lips were accordingly 
kis^d by Miss Vick, and the grand-niece 
was going to extend her welcome to her 
grand-aunt's dog Jemima, when Miss Vick 
exclaimed, shoving her away and tightening 
the string by which she was holding the 
sweet pet — 
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" Oh, don't, please, my dear, Mima is a 
very good bow-wow-wow, ain't it ? but it 
don't like strangers, do it, a poor thing !" 

The tone, gestures, and words set the 
flurried Grace off into a fit of laughing and 
crying. 

Miss Vick seemed to have been chosen 
by the law of contrast as comp^ion to Mrs. 
Petersen. The spinster was, indeed, a lady 
all skin and bone. 

" May I take off your hat, ma'am ?" 
asked this alarmingly thin personage. 

" Yes, you may," returned the pleasant 
voice out of the depths of the cavern called 
hat ; " then my grand-niece will make ac- 
quaintance with the outward man of her old 
aunt." 

Always keeping the dog close to her, and 
apostrophising it as nurses do contradictious 

b2 
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children on show, with *'be a good little 
dear ; see, that's a nice young lady, Aunty- 
panty has come to see, and Mima must not 
be a naughty bow-wow — oh, no! and she 
won't," Miss Vick managed at length to ex- 
tricate Mrs. Petersen's head from its vault- 
like covering without any casualties. 

Grace turned with somfe curiosity to look 
at this newly-arrived relative, and the sight 
was a cordial to her ; it was like looking on 
a finely-cultivated country, it was so full of 
rich, smiling promise. 

Mrs. Petersen was a very pretty old lady, 
and though past seventy, had still a clear 
skin, a smooth brow, on which lay glossy 
grey hair; small light blue eyes, with a 
spark in them, and a little round, pouting 
mouth, which it must be owned often defied 
every attempt to make it smile. When 
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dear Mrs. Petersen was in good humour — for 
though fat and fair, she had her little tem- 
pers — Miss Vick was allowed to call her 
Beauty, and had, at proper intervals, done 
so for more than a quarter of a century. 
Beauty returned the compliment by calling 
Miss Vick " Love,'* that is, when the 
barometer of the old lady's feelings stood at 
*' Fair ;" at other times it was " Vick," in a 
tone that made the one syllable sound like 
the abbreviation for vixen. Heaven knows 
what a libel it was. 

"Love" was the opposite of Beauty in 
everything ; with a figure hard and straight 
as a poplar-tree, while Beauty's resembled 
a well-stuffed pincushion. ** Love" was 
born to make tyrants, and '* Beauty " to be 
a tyrant. Whatever other differences ex- 
isted, these two good creatures united in 
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adoring the most hideous of dog-kind, 
Jemima. Miss Jemima had met with an 
accident in early youth, which, in destroying 
the symmetry of her form, had soured her 
temper to aiji awful degree. It was a 
hazard even to her two benefactresses to 
touch Mima, and a positive danger to any 
one else. 

This terrible pet was for the present 
couchant at Mrs, Petersen*s feet, and Miss 
Vick had relinquished the string ; but while 
resting, as she called it, on the small- 
est and hardest chair in the room, the 
spinster's eye kept vigilant watch on the 
dear thing's slightest motion of tail or 
ears. Mima, as a rule, never wagged 
her tail, but switched it like a beast of 
prey. 

" Come here by me, Gretchen, you know 
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why I love yoa beat by that name. Ob, 
dear me ! dear me ! how time goes ! cba't 
cry> poor dear! But tell me about your 
mother — I don't Uke to see young faces 
sad/' 

Mrs. Petersen took one of Grace's hands 
withia her own large white soft ones, and 
for a second or two rocked herself, making 
a small purring noise, while Miss Vidi: 
showed her sympathy by an occasional 
knm. 

'' God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb," began Mrs. Petersen again, " and so 
here I am, poor dear ! It was the veriest 
chance, warn't it. Love, my ever hearing a 
word about your wanting me ?" 

*' Quite the strangest chance," hummed 
Viok. 

** No, no ; what makes you say that 9 
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Can*t you put me right when I am wrong, 
Miss Vick ? how can there be such a thing 
as chance, if we believe in a Providence? 
I hope you do believe in a Providence, 
Vick?" 

'' Oh, Beauty ! oh, Mrs. Petersen !" 
"Well, I didn't accuse you, did I? so 
there's no occasion to look as scared as if I 
were going to eat you — (nothing but bones)" 
— in an aside. "As I was sajring, my 
dear," continued the ruffled Beauty to Grace, 
" it was quite a Providence my hearing you 
wanted me — your letter did not say so — ah ! 
I imderstand why, poor dear. It all came 
out through the sister of my old friend. Dr. 
Rowe, one of our prebends, you know. 
She came on a visit to him, and she looked 
like one who had troubles of her own, I 
can tell you. One evening we were playing 
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at whist — we have weekly meetings, my 
dear. Dr. Rowe says, * Sister, I saw in to- 
day's paper that a Dr. Mansell was spokes- 
man of a deputation to the Home Secretary 
about some member's improvements in the 
town of Twiston cum Twining, Wasn't 
that the man who married Miss Lloyd ?' 
* Why, no,' says she, * the marriage was 
broken oflf when — when' — and the poor lady 
began weeping. Dr. Rowe shakes his head 
at me and Love. * Lloyd, Lloyd,' says 1 ; 
'why, I've some relations in the north of 
that name — my niece, the daughter and 
heiress of my brother Theophilus, is the 
widdy of Captain Lloyd of the Royal Navy ; 
a fine, a very fine man, I am told he was.' 
So then the whole story came out, but not 
before the poor lady ; for as soon as she 
heard me say the words *my niece/ she 
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slipped away, and we bad to play dummie. 
Hadn't we, Love V 

" And you won. Beauty/' 

** That's neither here nor there, Vick. 
I asked you a question and you give me a 
fact, why can't you learn to say yes, or no, 
like a christian — eh ? Well, my dear, where 
was I— oh ! yes — well, Vick and I talked it 
over, and over, and over ; at last one morn- 
ing I said, Love, if ever woman was warned 
in a dream, I have been warned this night 
As true as I sit here, says I^ I dreamed that 
Mima, poor beast ! was lost, and then that 
I heard her moaning at the door. I went 
to let her in, when, instead of Mima, who 
should be standing there but a lovely shin- 
ing young woman, and she waved her arms 

as if she wanted me to follow her, and I 

• 

tried ; but being asleep, you know, when I 
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went to move it woke me. So I observed 
to Miss Vick, that's a warning for us not 
to sit moping here, but to go and do some- 
thing ; the waving of them arms is like the 
dogs in the snow, some one wants us, and 
who can but the Lloyds, and so, my dear, 
that's how you see us here." 

** You are very kind," said Grace, " you 
don't know how kind, for I am so help- 
less." 

** Poor pretty dear." (** Houmm,houmm," 
from Miss Vick.) ''Be quiet, Vick; and 
your mother, Gretchen ?" 

" The doctor says she is out of danger, 
but oh ! aunt," cried Grace turning first 
white, then red, '^ mamma will never speak 
again, never walk again, it's even worse." 

*' God bless me !" ejaculated the old lady, 
adding quickly, '' but you must submit, my 
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dear. It's His will — ^you must be a good 
child, won't you ?" 

^'I try, dear aunt; but it is very hard. 
Will you come and see mamma now ?" 

The sight of that distorted face, with its 
ghastly stare, and the helpless form, sent the 
tears rolling down Mrs. Petersen's rosy face, 
and made poor Miss Vick's features quiver 
ominously. 

But Mrs. Lloyd was more alive to the 
presence of the strangers than her daughter 
anticipated. 

The meaningless blank of her countenance 
gave way to an expression of fear a^id anger ; 
she made desperate efforts to articulate, 
utterly in vain, however, and so painful was 
the sound she produced, that Grace begged 
the visitors to leave her mother to be 
soothed by Big Susan, whose attendance, as 
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the poor girl had to explain, the unfortunate 
invalid preferred to hers. 

It was very diflScult for Grace, with only 
one servant, and that one greatly occupied 
with Mrs. Lloyd, to make arrangements for 
the lodging of Beauty and Love; but the 
shrewd old lady had her eyes and ears very 
open, and took upon herself to smooth away 
the difficulties. 

Frankie must be sent somewhere to sleep, 
and Vick could sleep on a sofa, or shake- 
down in the room (Grace's) appropriated to 
Mrs. Petersen. 

Jt was astonishing how quickly Mrs. Peter- 
sen set everything to rights, and delightful 
to that most charming and managing of old 
ladies, to feel her superiority properly ac- 
knowledged, 

Vick's admiration of brother and sister 
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was summed up in these words in her con- 
fidential chat with Mrs. Petersen before she 
said her prayers. 

" Indeed, Beauty, they are just like che- 
rubim and seraphim. It's astonishing, you 
know, being brother and sister." 

"There, that'll do, child, you're getting 
confused. Oh, Vick ! Vick ! when will you 
learn to be wise ?" 

And Mrs. Petersen crowned herself with 
a mighty night-cap, that matched her bon- 
net. 

The next day, and many other next days, 
Mrs. Petersen's practical activity continued 
to excite Grace's wonder and admiration ; 
the old aunt examined and cross-examined 
tiic yootig niece, looked into her accounts, 
caught those stray leaves on which were ki- 
aeribed those terrible words headed by rent, 
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sent for Mr. Partridge, cross examined hira, 
then settled hi^ Uii handsomely, and had a 
long conversation with Big Susan, by which 
she came to much useful knowledge. 

One day, Mrs. Petersen, after many in- 
junctions to Vick not to lose the dog or 
herself, sent the spinster out to walk with 
Jemima alone. 

Mrs. Petersen was in the habit of arrang- 
ing even the daily exercise of her niece and 
friend, generally dismissing them for a ram- 
ble to last so long and no more, as she 
might have done a nurse and child. 

** What do you think of Miss Vick, my 
dear?'* commenced Mrs. Petersen, as soon 
as she and Grace were tete-d-tSte, 

" I think her the kindest-hearted person 
in the world," said Grace, warmly. 

" Add the humblest, my deiar. You 
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know the text on humility, so I need not 
repeat it. You wouldn't imagine now," said 
Mrs. Petersen, with a sparkle of humour in 
her eyes, '* that that poor withered creature, 
with a skin like leather, had ever been the 
heroine of a love tale — ^eh ?" 

**N — o," answered Grace, with hesi- 
tation. 

*' Ay, my sweet one, she was as pretty — 
no, not so pretty as you — but a pretty, 
fresh girl, she was ; she's not fifty yet, you 
know, my dear." 

Mrs. Petersen at seventy, and Grace at 
nineteen^ had different opinions of the 
youthfulness of half a century. 
, " Yes, indeed, she was a pretty girl, with 
three thousand pounds of her own, and of 
course a very good match for the man that 
wanted to marry her — a young surgeon, in 
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a marching regiment. Just as her wed- 
ding-clothes were brought home, Mr. 
Vick, a half-and-half gentleman, who farm- 
ed his own land, came and told his 
daughter quietly and resolutely, that she 
must let him have her three thousand 
pounds or he'd blow his brains out. He*d 
made some bad spekilation, you understand. 
Mr. Vick warn*t ashamed to ruin his young 
daughter; but he was mighty ticklish about 
his name being in the Gazette. 

'^ Between the fifth commandment and a 
pistol, my poor Vick was soon made to give 
up everything — even her lover, for they 
couldn't marry without some help to his 
daily pittance. They agreed to wait for his 
promotion; they were to wait ten, twenty 
years, and time went on just the same 
pace as if they had been happy. At last, 

VOL. II. c 
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the young man exchanged into a regiment 
going to the East Indies, in hope of quicker 
promotion ; he got it> my dear, but not on 
earth* 

*' I have known Vick since she was a 
child ; her father lived near our factor}'. I 
used to have her to stay with us a week at 
a time, and sorely did she lament herself — 
that her surgeon wouldn't know her when 
he came back. 

" ' The grey hairs will soon outnumber 
the black,' says she. 

" • Toots 1' says I, ' the man '11 be party- 
coloured enough himself, not to be dainty 
about a few white hairs on your head. 

" ' But if he should cease to love, and 
only marry me out of honour.' Can't you 
hear poor Miss Vick saying that, my dear ?" 
-;-«md the merry old eyes twinkled. 
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" * Matilda Vick/ I answered, ' don't be 
talking such nonsense at your time of life ; 
depend on't he'll feel exactly what he 
would have felt, had you been his wife, for 
the last ten years. Love — that's for boys 
and girls ; let's have no more of that sort 
of philandering ;* for, my dear, she wouldn't 
so much as use a black pin all the time 
he was away." 

" And what came of him ?" asked Grace, 
as Mrs. Petersen stopped to take breath, or 
steady her voice. 

" He came home to die, Gretchen, in the 
old house where he had known her a bright 
young thing. He pined, so he said, to 
smell the briar-hedge once more, by the 
side of which they had walked together 
many a moonlight evening. I am an old 

fool, dear," added the good aunt, wiping 

c 2 
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away two tears, — " he died, she holding his 
hand, and wiping the death-sweat from his 
brow ; and I said to him,/ God do unto me 
as I do unto her, amen,' — and a smile, not 
like a human being's, came on his white lips. 
When her father died, I took her home. 
I am rather peppery, my dear, but she 
knows it's the thorn in my flesh. Ain't 
you sorry for her, my pretty one ?" 

''I don't know^ Aunt, for she has had the 
love of a true heart." 

Mrs. Petersen was not at all prepared for 
this reply ; it put her out in what she had 
intended to say. She knew Grace's own 
story only in part, but enough of it to say 
grvely — 

" My dear, we are not called on to choose 
our trials; death, my dear lamb, is an 
Awful weapon when it severs two faithful 
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hearts. But when I took Vick to be as my 
daughter, Grace, I did not dream any of Theo- 
philus Schirr's children, or grandchildren, 
would ever need my help; and, my dear, 
I have little to leave. My jointure, dear, 
goes to my husband's heir ; his sister's son, 
one Reinhold Hitzig — of whom I have 
never heard since my poor man's death. 
Well, my dear, I'm coming to the point. 
It wouldn't do to leave Vick to the charity 
of my relations. Poor old Love ! — ^you ain't 
vexed, Gretchen ?" 

As the good soul's meaning flashed on 
Grace, a young cheek pressed a wrinkled 
one — ^for all answer, 

" That's a good child ; and Vick will do 
as much for you as I could." 

" But Miss Vick and I mean you to live 
and take care of us both, many — I don't 
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know how many years— dear annt. We 
can't spare you/' 

"Yes, dear/'— and the old lady folded 
her large white hands, and sat dreamily, 
making that soft purring noise, Grace 
had remarked the first day she ar- 
rived — 

After this conversation^ Grace never 
smiled again at Vick's fantastical way of 
sitting with her head on one side, or at the 
very babyish caps she wore, all stuck over 
with Uttle pink bows. 

Grace and Miss Vick grew great friends 
in those daily walks, that the kindest of 
despots, Aunt Petersen, ordered them to 
take, every fine day with Mima, while she 
mounted guard in the sick room^ or ruled 
the roast in the kitchen. 

The oddly, mismatched pair sought out 
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the far off and few fields still left in the 
outskirts of Twiston. 

Grace was ignorant of the country, pro- 
perly so called ; she was fond of flowers, 
but she knew nothing yet of wanderings in 
meadows, or by the side of brawling brooks ; 
nothing of walks by the river's side, shaded 
from a noonday sun by cabbage-headed 
pollards ; nothing of crushing through ferns 
in woodland glades ; nothing of curling, 
blue smoke, betraying some hamlet, or soli- 
tary farm-house, with its noisy farm-yard. 
Her idea of birds singing was principally 
the combative chirp of sparrows, or, at 
most, the song of the caged lark. 

So Vick's descriptions, in which the 
gentle spinster generally indulged, spurred 
thereto by her disgust of black, cindery 
paths, and brick chimneys^ like towers of 
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Babel belching forth great curls of the 
blackest of smokes, were hearkened to by 
Grace with the interest a new subject 
affords. 

It was a revelation to Grace of a new 
world of enjoyment, and she said — 

** I begin to think one could bear trials 
better in such places as you talk about, than 
among bricks and stones, and these deafen- 
ing lurrys." 

'' Quite true, Miss Lloyd ; it's a comfort 
to have the woods to go to when one's uu: 
happy; there are so many sweet sounds 
there ; it takes' away the loneliness. It's 
very nice, dear,, to sit and watch the acorns 
falling with a soft thud like on the earth, 
and the birds seeking their nests, the sun 
glancing through, and speckling with light 
the dullest places — it — it — " continued 
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Vick, with timidity, " it makes us remember 
that He who made the great light cares 
too for the least bird that flies, and will 
not leave us, His children, in trouble for 
ever." 

Vick turned away, as if ashamed of her 
own daring, and picked up some diminutive 
flowering weed with a strong constitution, 
considering where it lived and flourished. 

" Are you a botanist. Miss Vick ?'* in- 
quired Grace, beginning not to feel herself 
her companion's superior. 

''Oh, dear no, my dear! but I learned 
the ways of many a wild thing, living 
among them as I have done all my life; 
this is like meeting a friend in a strange 
place— that's why I picked it." 

" Will you come and see my old home, 
Miss Vick ? it is not far from here ; I have 
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nerer had a glimpse of it since we kft, and 
I duMild like to take a peqp of it to-day. 
If s the first tinoe I have Mt as if I could 
bear to see it. Yoq and Aunt Peteisen 
hare done me so much good.'' 

It would hsre done anj one good to see 
\ld^s hce at this ipfiinnatioii. She could 
not, however, qpeak for a hunp in her 
throat. With a daintr, miiiciiis step, her 
gown, and eren her petticoats^ ererj mo- 
ment dioftcned, she followed Crrace into 
something between an old cross-road and a 
new street; a sofitanr boose represented 
the one, pools of wat^r — bfack water, 
and patches of grass — black grass, the 
other, 

'' Last year/' remarked Grace, '' that wws 
a green fidd, where there were crkket- 
matches." 
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"Oh, indeed!" returned Vick, politely, 
but wonderingly, as her eye wandered over 
little mud heaps, with a top-knot of greenish, 
yellowish blades. 

" I don't mean to compare it with real 
country fields," said Grace, laughing ; " it 
looked green at a distance, I assure you. — 
There, do you see that roof with three 
peaks ? — that's Violet Bank. I don't think 
I shall ever feel another place to be home." 

And large tears, which gathered in the 
large eyes, had to be wiped away before 
Grace could see clearly enough to point 
out to the sympathizing Vick the favourite 
balcony covered with clustering roses. 

" I planted the rose-tree myself when I 
was eight years old. Grandpapa got the 
slip from an old rose-tree in his father's 
garden in Hamburg." 
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As they were slowly moving away, some 
ladies came out of the well-known gate — 
they were Mrs. Hurry and Louise. 

The sight of Grace contemplating her lost 
home quite overcame her former friends. 
Louise, from whose recollection she had 
slipped, suddenly burst into tears, and ran 
up, clasping Grace's hand, and sobbing 
out — 

" Forgive me — pray, forgive me I" 

Mrs. Hurry, with heightened colour, but 
more command of herself, as befitted her 
years, spoke afiectionately and warmly as 
of yore, and with only a very slight, inquiring 
lotRc at Grace's quaint companion, asked her 
address, and left her with a promise to call. 

** I am so glad !" exclaimed Grace. " I 
thought every one had given us up, because 
we were poor and unhappy. It's strange 
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what a difference a little kindness makes in 
one's life." 

" Things go by comparison, I think, 
dear," said Miss Vick, " just as you see the 
blue between those clouds over there looks 
deeper than where there are no clouds." 

Three weeks went by rapidly. Between 
coaxing, scolding, and paying, Mrs. Peter- 
sen had accomplished many things ; among 
others, she had become a great favourite 
with her aflOiicted relative, and got her 
dressed, and into the drawing-room for 
several hours of each day 4 encouraged the 
experiment of her seeing one or two of her 
old friends ; and as this succeeded in so far 
as it produced no bad consequences, the 
wise old lady encouraged the admission of 
visitors in general. 

Mrs. Petersen thought Grace charming — 
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too charming to blash unseen, and she was 
of the opinion that nineteen was too early 
to decide on a solitary pilgrimage with a 
willow garland on sunny brown hair, and 
hard peas in pretty French boots. But Mrs. 
Petersen knew that though speech is silver, 
silence is gold, and so kept her own 
counsel. 

Grace's heart sunk when her cheery old 
aunt began to talk of returning to her own 
house — 

'* Don't look so down-hearted, my trea- 
sure, Love will jfcSoon be back to you. Re- 
member, Vick, ril haunt you — yes, I will — 
if you don't take care of my Gretchen — my 
young Gretchen !" 

And Mrs. Petersen's tone of saying 
" Gretchen " had in it pages on the greatest 
trial of her long life. 
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" Do you say this by way of consolation ?" 
said Grace, kissing the soft old hand laid on 
hers, while Vick took to a whimper, her 
cheeks growing white, and her nose red, — 
signs known and feared by Mrs. Petersen. 

" Now don't, Vick, don't, or I'll be angry. 
Of all the useless things a woman can do, it 
is to cry." • 
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CHAPTER II. 



Miss de Witt sent out invitations for a 
party ; yes, indeed, Pine Terrace sent three 
small notes of invitations to No. 6, Pine 
Row. Miss de Witt never forgot what was 
due to her own dignity; that is easily 
understood ; but she never forgot what was 
due to the dignity of other people. 

The tea-party in contemplation was an 
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offering to the first ; the separate notes — to 
Mrs. Petersen, Miss Vick, and Miss Lloyd 
— were outward tokens of the last. 

Miss de Witt did not tolerate the lumping 
of three persons in one note — sure to be 
the cause of bad grammar — even after the 
destruction of a quarter of a quire of best 
note paper. 

Grace having begged Miss de Witt, Miss 
Lsetitia, and Miss Koecher, to do her the 
favour of coming turn about of an evening, 
to let Mrs. Petersen have her rubber, Miss 
de Witt felt it incumbent on her at last, to 
show Mrs. Petersen what a superior re- 
imion could be had at Pine Terrace. 

Miss de Witt managed better than most 
givers of entertainments. She took care, 
by sundry Machiavellian verbal processes, 
to be certain beforehand of those she in- 
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tended to invite ; and rely on it, she had 
not been neglectful of her usual precautions 
in this case. She had made sure even of 
the refractory Miss Grace Gretchen Lloyd. 
She took Grace into the dining-room, and 
seating herself, and inviting Grace to do 
the same, she began : 

" My dear Grace, what can't be cured 
must be endured — and fretting about a 
wretch and a married one into the bargain 
— Well, well," at a gesture of horror from 
her listener, ** if you see how wrong you 
are, I won't say another word. I will only 
add, don't make other people whisper 
behind your back what I say to your face. 
You look surprised and shocked ; didn't you 
tell Mrs. Hurry you couldn't go to her ?" 

"That was a dance; and how could I 
dance, poor mamma being as she is ?" 
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" I don't say you did exactly wrong ; but 
you must shake oflF that willow-pattern 
manner, and not hide yourself as if you 
were a criminal. Now, for instance, I am 
shortly going to have one of my little 
re-unions, and I expect, Grace, you will 
come and do as usual. Exert yourself, — 
throw but a stone and the giant dies. My 
dear," — here Miss de Witt crossed her legs 
— " when you are as old as I am — Ah I you 
think it will be of no consequence ; I see 
that is what is in your mind. — I shall ask 
Mr. Miller, Frank's master. I don't want 
that young gentleman. I am a stickler for 
prerogative. It's your business to make 
friends for your brother. You don't want 
them, but he does; so you may as well look 
your best." 

D 2 
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And witb this Parthian dart, away went 
the captiously kind woman, leaving Grace 
undecided whether to cry or to laugh. She 
sighed bitterly, and thought how ill old 
people judged the sufferings of the young. 
Grace felt thoroughly out of sorts with 
life, and wished, as poor Sylvia had done, 
for the quiet and "peace" of a con- 
vent. 

On the mcMrning of the eventful evening, 
as Grace was going to put on her bonnet 
for her usual walk. Miss Vick met her on 
the stairs, and said : 

'* Would you let me speak to you a 
moment, dear ?" 

Grace turned back, and Miss Vick, say- 
ing, " there is no one here,*' — led Grace 
into Mrs. Petersen's room. 

" You see, dear," continued Miss Vick, 
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carefully closing the door, '* Mrs. Petersen 
is very particular, and can't bear to see me 
taken up about my dress." 

Grace tried not to smile as she looked 
at the prim figure before her. 

" But if you don't think it nonsense, 
dear, I should like some clean bows to my 
cap for this evening. 

"Certainly," .replied Grace; "it would 
be an improvement." 

"I am so afraid," went on Vick, "that 
your good aunt should imagine" — here the 
head reclined quite on one shoulder — 
"should fancy you know that I wanted 
them only because a gentleman or so was 
to be of the party. So, dear, perhaps you 
would say, if necessary, that you thought 
and advised — that is, if you do think and 
advise — " 
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" Indeed, I do think new bows are 
wanted," was the answer promptly given 
by Grace. 

"Perhaps you would like to see this," 
said the simple creature, in a burst of 
gratitude ; " I have never shown it to human 
eye since — since,'* — and the quavering voice 
ceased, and a trembling, bony hand placed 
an old-fashioned, red miniature-case in 
Grace's hand. 

Within was the likeness of a young man 
in a red coat, like so many people, that 
Grace could not help fancying that she 
knew the individual. She g^zed at it, not 
knowing well what to do, when Miss Vick 
came to her help, saying, in a mildly, 
mournful manner — 

" Turn it round, dear." 

On the reverse was a funeral urn and a 
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willow tree, with the motto, " Souvenez 
voits.** 

" All in hair, dear/' whispered Vick — 
" his own brown hair," — and two tears, as 
clear and bright as if they had fallen from 
Grace's own beautiful eyes, fell upon the 
melancholy emblems. 

Grace wiped them off, and then kissed 
the mourner, who for thirty long years had 
obeyed that oftentimes difficult motto. 

Grace did not say to herself, as she 
might have done, — how little the young 
understood the sorrows of their elders ; for, 
indeed, Grace had never thought of any 
similarity- between Vick's feelings and her 
own. 

One of the great events of Miss de 
Witt's evening party had taken place. Mrs. 
Petersen had been introduced to Cousin 
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Mony penny, and was talking in a most 
friendly manner to that gentleman, when 
the Miss Millers were announced. 

Before all the preliminaries of their 
reception were concluded. Miss de Witt 
asked, in a high tone, her cheeks deeply 
and resentfully flushed — 

"Where is Mr. Miller? 1 thought I 
was sure of him.*' 

''He will be here at nine o'clock," an- 
swered Miss Miller ; a remarkable looking 
woman, — not for height nor breadth, nor 
yet for the want of either ; no, it was for 
the eagle glance of her eye, and the granite 
hardness of the whole^face. 

Her gait, too, partook of the soldierly 
look of her countenance and carriage. 
It was what the French would describe as 
1^ crdne demarche^ which the English 
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of a grenadier's step does not qaite de- 
scribe. 

Tea was over and the whist-players in full 
activity, when Mr. Miller dropped in — ^that's 
the right word, dropped in — a tall, lanky, 
dark man, with prodigious black eyes and 
heavy lids, and elf locks of raven hair, flying 
right and left of his head, a long, bold nose, 
a well-shaped mouth, and a thin oval face. 

"So that's Frankie's master," thought 
Grace ; *' he doesn't look English— I don't 
like him." 

And there he was before her, holding out 
his hand ; he shook hands with her as if he 
had known her all his life. 

He threw himself on one of the small 
hard sofas, which seemed, like every spider- 
legged table and chair in the room, to be 
shrinking itself up into the smallest possible 
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space. The poor sofa gave an audible 
groan. 

" Brother V* cried Miss Miller, in a warn- 
ing voice. 

'' Ah, my long legs !" he said, in an apo- 
logetic tone. *' Come here, miS^ie," he called 
out to a gawky girl of eleven, who had not 
spoken one word the whole evening, and for 
whose presence Grace had been at a loss to 
account. 

'' Missie," with a walk as if she made a 
dot with her heel at every step, managed to 
cross the room and gain her father's side. 
Her dull eye brightened into life as he put 
his arm round her, and the two sat in 
silence, the father gazing at Grace through 
half-closed eyes, and the daughter every 
now and then stroking the father's cheek 
fondly. 
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Miss de Witt had been waiting for Mr. 
Miller, that was as clear as possible, before 
asking or rather bidding Grace sing. Such 
an order took the dear girl quite unawares. 
She sing! oh, Miss de Witt, have you for- 
gotten the last time Grace sung? Grace 
turned as pale as Anna Boleyn or Lady 
Jane Grey when they heard of their sen- 
tence to lose their heads. Miss de Witt 
looked as stem as any executioner, but 
merely pronouncing the tragical word " re- 
member," she led Grace not to the block 
but the piano. 

It is not too much to say, that a thousand 
lights seemed to dance before the victim's 
eyes, and she rushed into the first chords 
xmder her fingers, luckily not an " old favour- 
ite,*' not a favourite at all, but a Swiss pas- 
toral, with a great amount of ha*ha-ing. 
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The audience were not critical; Mrs. 
Petersen actually ^laid down her cards to 
listen, and Vick's head first lay on one thin 
shoulder, then on the other ; but Miss de 
Witt had no eyes for the one or the other. 
She was watching the effect on the Miller 
family, not with any matrimonial plots 
against Mr. Miller — she had other views — 
for it cannot be denied Miss de Witt was 
mining. It is to be supposed she was 
satisfied, for she saw the sisters Miller 
speaking kindly to the songstress, and heard 
Mr. Miller himself say, " Will you take 
notice of this small woman of mine. Miss 
Lloyd ? she is very fond of music, and wants 
to ask you to sing again." 

"What is it, Madge?" as the girl whis- 
pered ; *' come, say it out loud." 

" The Canadian Boatman's Song.'* 
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"I am very sorry I do not know it," said 
Grace ; " can you not sing it yourself?" 

''Papa/' exclaimed Madge, and as he 
shook his head, she added, '' 1 can't, if papa 
won't." 

"That is certainly one way of putting the 
case," said Mr. Miller, laughing ; he had a 
pleasant, real laugh. " Ask Miss Lloyd to 
sing you another of her own songs.'* 

It was impossible for an evening party to 
be going on more auspiciously. Mrs. Peter* 
sen's face was radiant as she rose ''con- 
queror" after just enough vicissitude to make 
victory charming. The right people were 
talking to the right people, when — but it is 
necessary to go back a little. 

It must be premised that between Jemima 
and Big Susan there existed a deadly feud, 
and one of the difficulties to the accepting 
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of Miss de Witt's invitation had been a 
dreadful fear of consequences, were the 
enemies "left alone under the same roof. 
With ill-disguised contempt Miss de Witt 
had, with utter want of foresight, extended 
her invitation to the dog, and kept by Miss 
Vick close to her the whole evening, unseen, 
Jemima had been forgotten. 

In the stir caused by Miss de Witt's old 
serving maiden coming to lay the cloth for 
the little supper (Miss de Witt scorning a 
tea and turn out), some one — it was never 
known who — trod on Mima. With a snarl 
and a snap, Mima started up with a bound, 
and caught the long nails of her fore-foot 
in the flounces of Miss de Witt's barfege 
dress. 

" Get away, you nasty beast," cried Miss 
de Witt ; " Get away, I say ;" but the more 
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she pulled at her dress, the more did Mima's 
nails get entangled. 

" Vick ! Vick ! what are you about ?" 
cried Mrs. Petersen ; " poor pet — quiet, 
noWj Mima. Why don't you get her foot 
out, Vick?" 

Mr. Monypenny retreated, and Mr. Miller 
advanced. 

" Oh, pray, sir, don't ! Indeed I am 
trying all I can, Beauty," whimpered poor 
Love, her fingers bleeding from the bites of 
the vicious animal. 

" You nasty thing !" screamed Miss de 
Witt, " you'll tear me all to bits, you will !" 
giving at the same time such a sharp pull, 
that she freed the dog's imprisoned foot, 
and then fled from the room followed by 
Grace. 

** You must send that horrid brute away. 
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Grace. I never thought to be so served in 
my own house." 

" You are not hurt, I hope, Miss de 
Witt?*' 

" Not that I know of, child ; but just 
look at my flounce ! What fools those two 
women are ! — the idea of giving a Christian 
name to a brute like that \" 

" Everything is quiet now, my dear 
Madam," said Vick, standing timidly at the 
door of Miss de Witt's retreat ; " Mrs. 
Petersen is quite distressed." 

Miss de Witt made a majestic bow, and 
swung herself and her injured flounces, 
which rose and fell hke a ground swell 
after a storm, past the meek mes- 
senger. 

** I trust your hand is not much hurt, 
Miss Vick ?" asked Grace, looking pityingly 
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at the fingers, round which a substantial 
linen handkerchief was twisted. 

"A little, my dear, a little. You see 
Jemima is a very nervous dog, and that's 
how it happened." 

Grace smiled, and said — 

"I should be very apt to try and cure 
her nervousness." 

'' Oh, my dear Miss Grace, pray don't 
talk so ! — what would your aunt say if she 
heard you? — please don't before her." 

On re-entering the drawing-room, they 
found Mima lying in a corner, with a well- 
filled plate by her side. 

Oh, naughty Mima !" said Miss Vick, 
shaking her wounded hand playfully at the 
enemy, **see what the naughty bowwow 
has done !" 

"Now, pray Vick, don't speak in that 
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way!" cried Mrs. Petersen; "with your 
nonsense you wilV just pfiDToke the poor 
thing again/' 

Mrs. Petersen's tone of voice and Vick's 
action were too much for Grace. To the 
amazement of the whole company, she 
burst into a hearty girlish laugh that defied 
all control, and which proved so infectious 
that the angry Miss de Witt and the 
offended Mrs. Petersen at last joined in the 
merry peal ; and thus harmony was restored 
in time for supper. 

Miss de Witt desired Mr. Miller (he was 
her banker) to place himself opposite the cold 
roast chickens. — ** Grace, go there;" and 
she pointed to the chair on Mr. Miller's 
right. But Grace did not see the signal, 
and put Madge between her and the carver. 

There was the tipsy-cake, with its fretful 
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almonds, the powdered ham, the blanc- 
mange, tiie jelly, the delicate rolls, and Miss 
de Witt flashing her eyes angrily if she saw 
an enlpty ^late; no^ crusts of bread and 
sips of water for her; there was a good 
supper, and you must eat it. 

Mr. Miller played his part very well; 
thougb if you looked well at that olive- 
coloured face, you could not miss traces of 
su&nng. 

When Grace was taking leave, Miss 
Miller, with head up, knees straight, chest 
out, back in, said, in a ^' word of-command " 
voice— 

" Since you are so fond of flowers, I shall 

take you! by storm some day, Miss Lloyd, 

and carry you oflf to see our gardens at 

Ashburn/' 

" And papa^s pigs,'* put in Madge. 

B 2 
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^'And papa's pigs !" repeated Mr. Miller — 
"just the thing likely to interest Miss 
Lloyd." 

After Mrs. Petersen and her party were 
gone, the others talked them over. 

" Miss Lloyd is my beau ideal of a young 
English woman," observed Miss Marian 
Miller. " I think she is prettier even than 
last year.'* 

*' Perfectly beautiful !" said Laetitia, who 
prided herself on doing justice to her own 
sex. 

" How long does perfect beauty last ?" 
asked Mr. Miller. ** A flower has one day's 
perfection, and a fruit the same. Well, I 
am sorry almost that Miss Lloyd is already 
at her zenith." 

" Grace is pretty enough, but she's a 
good girl, and that will do her more service 
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than her heauty." — The sly old woman did 
not think so. 

" Where, I wonder, did I meet her be- 
fore ?" said Mr. Miller ; " her face is very 
tamiliar to me." 
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CHAPTER III. 

''It is enough to make one doubt 
Divine justice," said Mr, Monypenny to 
Mr. Miller one day, as standing at one 
of the Bank windows they saw Dr. Man- 
sell's fine carriage dash past. "Just look 
at that shabby fellow on the pinnacle of 
fortune.'* 

"Yes, the pinnacle,' ' returned Mr. Miller, 
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gravely, *' and a very uneasy seat of it be 
must have." 

*' I wish you could have seen my little 
.cousin at Violet Bank/' said Monypenny. 
" She is very handsome still." 
'' It isn't that, but to understand how 
well she has behaved * through the whole 
business. I do believe there's somethiDg in 
real goodness that ffesbens one up in its 
presence, like a breeze from over a hay-field, 
that's what I feel when I go to see her, 
poor little girl, in her shabby home, with a 
helpless mother for her ouly companion; 
and there's that sneaking fellow ! — ^hanging's 
too good for such men,'^ 

"Ah," said Mr. Miller, "you wadt poetic 
justice, fitory-book justice, where Goody 
Twoshoes as rewarded, and the bad people 
brought to shame. You'll be puzzted to 
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find your theory in action in the real 
world." 

''Do you mean to' say that dishonesty 
then is the best policy ? — defiling your own 
nest I take it." 

'* Not quite that ; but as some Frenchman 
says, pithily, ' Virtue is not to be looked on 
as a maypole hung round with prizes, nor 
as a sure and lucrative investment ; other- 
wise you reduce the virtuous to mere 
intelligent stockbrokers.' Depend on it, 
this young lady has a return made to 
her." 

"Then I am sure I don't know what 
it is," replied Mr. M6nypenny. 

*' Her brother," continued Mr. Miller, 
without noticing the interruption, *'is a 
fine lad. I have my eye on him; as he 
grows older we shall be able to do some- 
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thing for him, I dare say : in the meantime 
it does him no harm to face for a while 
the hard realities of life ; it will make him 
turn out by and by a better neighbour to 
his fellow man." 

That evening, for the first time in his 
life, did Mr. Monypenny look round his 
luxuriously furnished room, and think, 
'' what a deal of useless finery, what a 
number of things are here, a man might do 
without !'* 

Yes ! Dr. Mansell had a fine house, 
fine equipages, fine horses, and a very fine 
wife. 

He had most things his heart had desired. 
He was clothed in purple and fine linen, he 
fared sumptuously every day. 

He was received in the best society 
Twiston had to give — received as 'an equal — 
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successful men appreciate other succesafal 
men, rank them higher, intellectualiy that 
is to say, than thc^ '' bom hereditary tyrants 
of the soil :" — sympathise more with a man 
who has made his way to a fortune, 
having begun in corduroy, and with half- 
arcrown in his pocket, than they even 
adulate a lordling or a man belonging to 
those having handles to their names. 

This is honourable to Twiston, and there- 
fore ought to be mentioned in extenuation 
of many disagreeables indigenous to it, 
besides its smoke and noise. 

Even with this. Dr. Mansell was as hf 
from his luxury of elegant ease as ever. 

He found it as necessary as before to 
' be all things to all men; as much or more 
ap« than when lie was making only two 
hundred a year. 
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He was quite as short of ready moneys 
and with the fear still preying on his vitals 
of Lucilla's two thousand pounds being 
required of him. 

Nothing frets a man so much as a 
secret of this sort unknown to his wife, 
who, in her ignorance, spends sums he 
would ^ve the world to lay up at his 
bankers. 

It may seem strange, that Dr. Mansell 
should not make a confidant of his wife; 
but he was one of the number who have 
au ion^e horror of the consequences of a 
confidence. 

Besides, that was not the only deception 
he had practised on his marriage, he had 
raised money on the strength of the 
Bir<^h alliance to pay for '' old Beeston's 
bosi^ess," in order to meet Mrs. Birch's 
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requirements, and capital and interest had 
to be met out of his income. 

" Once let any of them know I kept 
back a difficulty, and they'll end by ferreting 
out everything else. I must pull through 
somehow alone.'' 

Honeymoon ! the first we read of, was 
extremely short ; the serpent soon made an 
end of that, and the first bridal pair were 
compelled to leave Paradise, and to endure 
all the sorrows and vexations of married 
life with frightful suddenness. 

That honeymoon was typical of all future 
honeymoons. The first deception, the first 
weariness, the first temptation, of what- 
ever kind whether petty quarrel, or loving 
doubt, and the serpent is at hand. 

The bridal fortnight of her married life 
the very sunniest Sylvia had ever 
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known ; she was at liberty to pour out all 
her adoration, all her admiration of her 
husband to her husband, and in their tSte- 
k-tSte strolls up hill, and down dale, in 
woods carpeted with early summer's flowers, 
in a most lovely and romantic country, 
fine weather, blue skies, and birds with 
throats never tired of thrilling and warbling, 
she worshipped her idol with the vehement 
wild worship her nature was prone to. And 
the idol found it very pleasant and came 
to consider it quite natural into the bargain. 
At first ^Dr. Mansell had been inclined 
to think himself honoured by Sylvia's ac- 
ceptance of his hand and name ; she never 
rested however until she had thoroughly 
persuaded him how infinitely superior he 
was to herself, and every one of her kith, 
and kin. 
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Nevertheless, Sylvia was not a fool, making 
foolish speeches the live-long day, — by no 
means. The spark of genius in her was 
fanned into a flame by love ; and what with 
her song and her poetry, the flights of her 
wayward imagination nourished on German 
mysticism, and the flights of her impetuous 
passion, she kept Dr. Mansell in a sort of 
magic circle. 

At the end of that time, the married pair 
returned to their house close to Twiston, 
and Sylvia began the life of a wife with the 
same enthusiasm she had played the bride. 
She was always in good humour, bore well 
Dr. Mansell's refusal to let her accompany 
him in his tour of visits ; agreed to think of 
herself as the bird left on the nest waiting 
the return of her mate, or as Medora ex- 
pecting Conrad. 
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At first Dr. Mansell, enchanted with the 
open arms and beaming smiles with which 
he was always welcomed home, did hurry 
his return and seek his wife's presence, to 
be fondled and praised, and told he looked 
a god among men. 

However, human nature is very finite, 
and the best of things will lose their piquancy 
from too constant repetition ; and it will 
also happen that a man occasionally re- 
quires, after a hard day's work, or some dis- 
couragement or mishap, instead of the kisses, 
or poetry, or gossip which the woman has 
been bottling up all day and is longing to 
pour out, to be allowed to be stupid or 
sulky, even to doze in his arm-chair; the 
husband, in short, wants to recover some of 
the nervous fluid he has lost during the 
day's struggle. 
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The first time Dr. Mansell showed symp- 
toms of a wish to be let alone> Sylvia fussed 
him with questions as to whether he were 
or were not ill, he repUed rather crustily. 

Sylvia pouted^ and then she did what, as 
a rule, is better left undone with husbands ; 
she ran up to him, and in a graceful, win- 
ning way, said — 

'* Tell me you love me. Max, and then 1 
sha'n't care/' 

Sylvia had done this perhaps ninety-nine 
times before. She knew she was graceful, 
and that this idoUzed Max admired her atti- 
tudes, and being always ready for the magic 
of passion, she judged him by herself, and 
never dreamt that the loving question re- 
quired a convenient season. 

She was petrified, therefore, when he 
replied, not as she expected, but with a — 
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" Do let me alone." 

Sylvia exclaimed— 

" Oh, Max ! then you don't care for me 
any more 1" and burst into an hysterical fit 
of tears. 

Dr. Mansell had that very day, been very 
hard driven to meet the first quarter's in- 
terest on the money he had raised at the 
time of his marriage, he was thoroughly out 
of sorts with his destiny, but the sight of 
Sylvia in tears, for the first time since their 
marriage, softened him. He soothed her, 
and told her he hated to see her cry, it 
unmanned him and made him wretched, 
and for love of him she must dry her 
eyes. 

She did, but she wanted him to tell her 
what was the matter with him ; he ought to 
confide in her, and tell her everything. He 
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might just as well have told her — it would 
have raised her in her own estimation to 
he his confidant and adviser. Besides, like 
all impetuous women^ Sylvia did not care 
for money. She would willingly have let 
him have every farthing she had, run in 
debt herself, and asked her brother Percy to 
help her. 

Dr. Mansell, however, preferred keeping 
his own secrets in his own power; so he 
talked vaguely about his uneasiness on ac- 
count of a difficult medical case, the untruth 
of which excuse Sylvia easily detected, and 
thus, of course, he laid the foundation for 
jealous suspicions. Women always fancy 
something of other women mixed up in 
men's secrets* 

From this evening, therefore, Sylvia be- 
gan a regular system of espionage; she 
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pressed Dr. Mansell with continued ques- 
tions as to where he had been, whom he 
had seen, where he had lunched. Some- 
times he was patient and good-natured ; 
at others, he was surly and restive. 
Sometimes he would irritate her with 
vague answers; sometimes by laughing at 
her. 

Sylvia obstinately persisted; she had 
brought herself to believe that her husband 
was deceiving her— had been deceiving her, 
even at the very moment when she had 
been expressing her greatest reliance on 
him. 

This one idea so completely seized on 

her brain, and occupied it, to the exclusion 

of every other thought, that it was taking 

the form of monomania. 

Dr. Mansell unfortunately did not study 
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her case so as to use proper remedies for 
its cure. 

Therefore, always in pursuance of this 
one aim, Sylvia tremblingly, but inces- 
santly, laboured on. She coaxed her hus- 
band, she coquetted with him, took a 
poignant pleasure in exciting him to reveal 
to her his bachelor's life, welcoming, with 
the spirit of a martyr, many a small dagger 
thrust. 

It might have been two months, it might 
have been nearer three, since their return 
to Twist on, that one day as she came home 
from a drive, she noticed a letter from 
India, addressed to her husband, lying on 
the drawing-room table. Sylvia took it up, 
and examined the writing ; it was an unde- 
niable man's hand; so she put it down 
again, and went to dress for dinner. 
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As it happened, they were to dine at 
Deepdene that day; and Sylvia was again 
in the drawing-room, choosing some flowers 
to form a bouquet from out of a vase on 
one of the slab tables between the windows, 
when Dr. Mansell, also in evening costume, 
came into the room. 

"There's a letter from India for you," 
said Sylvia, without turning her head. 

She could see all he did in the long 
mirror before which she was standing. 

Dr. Mansell took up the letter hastily, 
ran his eye , down the page, then, after one 
quick look towards his wife, transferred an 
inclosed letter to his coat-pocket. 

Sylvia saw the manoeuvre; her heart- 
strings tightened; but two minutes after, 
she smilingly went to him, and asked his 
opinion of her dress. 
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He overdid his praises, and during the 
drive was extremely gallant to his wife. 
She, perfectly certain that he was de- 
ceiving her, with flushed cheeks, and 
hands and feet dead cold with agitation, 
played the part of a happy young wife 
admirably. 

She was charming during dinner, charm- 
ing in the evening, singing with a pas- 
sion and fervour that electrified even the 
Count. 

How that rich, wonderfully tender voice 
rushed through the long, lofty room, how 
it thrilled every listener, coming, as it did, 
laden with the thrilling, hidden emotion of 
the singer. How she gave out that heart- 
broken exclamation — " Che faro ! — Che faro 
senza Euridice r 

The tones startled Dr. Mansell. — Was 
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Sylvia^ then, really unhappy? — He went 
up to her, and said something in a low 
voice. 

She shrunk back from him — shrunk 
away from him, her idol, saying — " Don't 
let us play Darby and Joan in company ;" — 
laughed, and then began to talk to the 
Count about music. 

At a moment when the noise in the 
room made her sure of not being overheard, 
Sylvia said — 

" Do you nriss me much?" 

The old man smiled feebly at such an 
unnecessary question. 

" Come, and see me — yes, come often," 

said Sylvia ; '' I want to see a real friend 

now and then, by way of a change. 
» 

** Yes, I will come, smce you permit it," 

returned the Count, in that voice which the 
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weight of misfortune had given him, a voice 
that struck some sympathetic chord in 
Sylvia's breast. "There is no balsam for 
sorrow so great as the words of a friend," 
he added. 

'' I am not in a hopeless state yet/' said 
Sylvia, more in her usual way, ** so you 
needn't prepare a Requiem — ^but come, I 
shall be glad to see you." 

The drive home . was silent. Sylvia 
shrunk her little person into her corner 
of the carriage, determined to be as far as 
she could from her husband, who sat for- 
ward on the seat apparently much interested 
in the shadow of the horses and wheels on 
the road. Once or twice Sylvia heard him 
sigh ; how she enjoyed it ! 

Sylvia watched Dr. Mansell set out on 
his rounds the next day with a strange 
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flutter at her heart ; she covered her eyes 
with her hands, for everything seemed to 
dance before her. 

For the first time in her life, Sylvia was 
meditating a meanness ; she had been wilful, 
passionate, overbearing, but always truthful, 
she hated the meditated act ; she looked on 
it as a sort of fraud, but she never resolved 
to renounce it. 

Her present emotion was her homage to 
her past uprightness. 

When she went up-stairs she found her 
maid in her dressing-room ; Sylvia thought 

the woman would never leave off fiddle- 

« 

faddling with the toilette-table, but she had 
not the courage to send her away. 

At last Miss Taylor, perceiving she was 
in her lady's way, took her departure. 
Sylvia locked the door after her, ran into 
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Dr. Mansell's dressing closet, and locked 
that also ; then she looked about for his 
evening coat, it was not to be seen; she 
tried the wardrobe, it was locked, and no 
key to be seen; she searched the table- 
drawers, the mantle-piece — no key — not a 
vestige of one, though she tumbled out all 
the contents of the dressing-case. 

She had begun, and was not to be easily 
foiled. She went for the key of her own 
wardrobe — that did not fit. 

Sylvia caught a view of her own face in 
one of the many looking-glasses about ; its 
expression made her hesitate for an instant ; 
then she made a dart at a bunch of keys 
she had overlooked in her haste, hanging 
in the door of a small medicine closet. — 
The coat was soon found, and there, as she 
had hoped, was the letter. 
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Shaking in every limb, Sylvia retreated 
with her prize into her own room; she 
opened it, and read so quickly, that she 
could scarcely understand what she read. 

It was nothing more nor less than a letter 
from Captain Lloyd, written in the belief 
of his sister's marriage with Dr. Mansell. 
The inclosure was playfully addressed to 
" Grace, Mrs. Mansell." Sylvia read that, 
and obtained from its brotherly openness all 
the certainty she could desire. [She re- 
folded the letters and put them back, locked 
the wardrobe, and hung the keys in the 
door of the medicine-closet, then returned 
to her boudoir (the little back room), in 
a state of mind that made it a mercy, 
her husband was then on a high road 
some miles distant. Myriads of thoughts 
whirled through the unhappy woman's 
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brain, threaded together by the fact gathered 
so surreptitiously. 

There was rage and disappointment in 
her feelings, but there was love, too, — the 
love of a three months' wife, — love enough 
to long to find some excuse for him. 

It was not, indeed, that Sylvia was en- 
raged at believing her money to have been 
her great attraction with Dr. Mansell; her 
despair and anger was at finding that he 
had played on her credulity, from the first 
day of their meeting up to the very moment 
of their solemn betrothal; that even then 
he was engaged to another, and that other 
the one of his spontaneous choice. She felt 
horridly degraded as she recollected their 
courtship; all that ought to have been 
sacred and sweet, now made the hot blood 
tingle in her cheeks ; she was disgusted at 
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him and herself. Hours had gone by in 
this mental fever ; the time of her husband's 
return was at hand, and she was yet unde- 
cided what to do or say. 

On his coming into the room, her trepi- 
dation was so perceptible, that Dr. Mansell 
hastened to her, believing either in some 
bad news, or that she was really very ill. 

"My dear Sylvia, what is it?'' sitting 
down beside her. 

She sprang up as if a viper had bitten 
her, saying, in an uncontrollable passion — 

*' You deceitful wretch !'* 
' "Oh, the wind's in that quarter, is it." 
he said, after an unfeigned look of astonish- 
ment; and he took out his penknife and 
began arranging his nails ; this was a habit 
abominated by Sylvia, more particularly as 
it was a sign of bad humour. 
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'* Don't treat me in that way," she ex- 
claimed, knocking the knife from his hand ; 
" your vulgar ways might have suited Miss 
Lloyd, they don't suit me." 

" Miss Lloyd !" 

" Spare yourself any more falsehoods — 
yes, Miss Lloyd ; I have read your Indian 
letter, and I know everything." 

Dr. Mansell was too much disconcerted to 
make a remark on Sylvia's way of^ acquiring 
her knowledge. 

*' I was determined to know," she went 
on, '^ and I don't suppose it's any great crime 
in a wife to read her husband's letters ; but 
you may have as many in future of all kinds 
as you please — I shall never touch them 
again — I have had enough of one." 

** You have been very silly, that's all," said 
Dr. Mansell, striving to look indifferent. 
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And was that all he had to say, when 
he must have known what she was suflfering ? 
How she wished the words that bubbled up 
seething hot from her agonized, burning 
heart, ^would not stick in her throat and 
choke her, instead of flying from her lips 
like stones from a volcano. 

" Come, Sylvia, don't be foolish,'' Dr. 
Mansell went on ; ** surely you have nothing 
to complain of. Good Heavens ! one would 
imagine I had given you a rival. Sylvia, 
don't you see that I wronged another for 
your sake ?" 

Pouring oil on the raging waves is a com- 
mon saying; if that process does produce 
smooth water, then it may be said that these 
last words of Dr. Mansell were Uke oil poured 
on the stormy waves of human passion. 

'* Spare me explanations, Sylvia," went on 
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Dr. Mansell, " which must be painful to me, 
painful to you ; and believe me when I say, 
that you have nothing to forgive." 

" Oh, Max, save me ! I feel as if I were 
dying." 

Dr. Mansell caught her in his arms juist 
in time to keep her from falling on the 
ground. He placed her on the sofa, wheeled 
it close to the open window, got salts, eau- ' 
de-cologne, cold water, and after a time the 
deadly faintness that had come over her 
passed away. 

" Max, I should die if you were to grow 
indifferent to me.** 

" But what on earth makes you imagine 
that I am growing indifferent to you ?** 

" I don't know — I feel you are so supe- 
rior. I think I should not even care so 
much if I were sure you would never like 
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any body else. Don't punish me for having 
given you my whole heart before I was sure 
of yours. Tell me — just tell me once, upon 

your honour, that you don't regret," 

and so on. 

Dr. Mansell bore it all, but he could not 
help a look of exhaustion. Sylvia saw it, and 
then made it a theme for new lamentations. 

Naturally Sylvia passed a sleepless night ; 
morning found her feverish, and before the 
afternoon Dr. Mansell sent to beg Mrs. 
Birch would come and see her daughter. 

Mrs. Birch came with Clementina and 
went to her daughter's room, in no wise 
moderating the usual strength of her step. 

*' What's this I hear, Sylvia ?" asked the 
. lady of Deepdene, flinging open the curtain 
of the bed, 

Sylvia had had a relapse into her yester. 

VOL. II. G 
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day's doubts and suspicions. Dr. Mansell 
had been sorry for his wife's illness, had 
been kind and attentive, but that was not 
coming^ up to his manner when she was on 
the sofa. She yearned for some outburst 
of tenderness — mere kindness seemed so 
common-place and. unmeaning. He had 
really shown some anxiety, but whe»/ he 
proposed sending for her mother, as he 
could not neglect his own patients by. re-? 
maining all day with her, she replied to him 
first with tears, then with reproaches. 

*' Had he been ill, would, anything, on 
earth have made her quit his side ?" 

'*Poor little body!" had said Dr. Mansell, 
bending down to kiss her hot brow; '*I 
must go out for an hour or two, but I will 
not be a moment longer than I can help. 
You must not cry, Sylvia, it's bad for you, 
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and there's no fear but of every thing going 
right, if you will only avoid agitation; 
There now, be a good girl," and he ran 
down stairs, and Sylvia felt, just as if he 
were happy to be released. 

She heard the street door close, the bang 
of the carriage steps, and listened to the 
trot of the horses growing fainter and 
fainter. 

She burst into an hysterical sobbing 
which lasted tiU Mrs. Birch said : — 

" What's the matter Sylvia ? Don t go 
on in that silly way," continued the expe- 
rienced matron, **it was bad enough when 
you were single, but now," this in a very 
serious voice, " but now, in your situation, 
I consider it nothing less than criminal ; 
you are not aware of the* consequences, > 

girl." 

a2: 
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** I don't care," cried Sylvia ; " I am sick 
of my life/' 

" Poor little dear," said Clementina, ** and 
has it been and quarrelled with its pretty 
plaything." 

" You are just nervous, child,'' said the 
mother, "and have got one of your old 
attacks." 

Sylvia sighed. 

•' If there's any thing else, why don't you 
say so ? Does Dr. Mansell treat you ill, or 
neglect you ?" 

" Oh ! Mamma," the sluices of her 
grief suddenly opened, "there's a great 
difference between treating one ill, and being 
— being — " 

Here Sylvia choked over the word. 

" I would rather he were downright cruel, 
than the sort of kind indifference he shows." 
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" You mean to say he neglects you." 
*' Hasn't he left me, suffering as 1 am ?" 
" Oh ! good Heavens !" cried Clementina. 
'' Mamma, if you can stand such nonsense, 
I can't. rU tell you what, Sylvia, you 
are just like aunt Fred., teaze, teaze, teaze, 
making it up, then cry, cry, cry, and I am 
sure you know what a nice mess she has 
made of it." 

*' Aunt never did anything to justify uncle 
Fred's abominable desertion of her," said 
Sylvia, sitting up in her bed, her eyes glow- 
ing. 

" Desertion it can't be called ; he dines 
and sleeps at home, and that's more than 
most men would do, so tormented. When 
I marry, if ever I do, my husband shall 
go in and out of the house as he chooses, 
unless he remains with me of his 
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free will, I promise you I shall never ask 
him." 

"You'll talk diflferently when you are 
married," said Sylvia, with a mysterious, 
matronly air. "You don't know what it 
is yet, to have your whole existence bound 
up with another's." 

Clementina exclaiming "you make me 
positively sick with your maudlin nonsense," 
ran out of the room, and like an affectionate 
sister as she was, began playing on the 
piano in the room below, " the Spirit of the 
Turf," as loud as she could. 

Left alone with her married daughter, 
Mrs. Birch, after some motherly inquiries, 
began thus : — 

" Listen to me, Sylvia. I have some 
experience, and believe me, you are going 
the right road to lose your husband altoge- 
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ther. Dr. Mansell, child, is not of the stuff 
of which heroes or idols are made, he likes* 
ease and comfort, give him that, and he'll 
Uke you next best, he'll give you no other 
rivals, my dear ; didn't you tell me some- 
thing about his having been engaged to that 
pretty girl, Miss Lloyd — she lost her fortune, 
didn't she? if young women would only 
take advice 1 Besides, you ruin your ap- 
pearance with this constant fretting. You 
are well enough when you are nicely dressed 
and looking pleased, but in a night cap with 
red eyes, I can't flatter you by saying you 
are very attractive." 

"He never cared for me," said Sylvia, 
relentingly. 

" Yes, I think he did," replied her mother 
cleverly. "You caught his fancy, try to 
keep it, dress becomingly and be cheerful. 
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and, above all, minister to his ease and 
vanity. If you really care for him, you'll 
soon find out the best way, and put one 
thing into that hot head of yoors, Sylvia, 
that very few human beings have strength 
enough of character to do what you call 
love, for any length of time/' 

Sylvia stared at her mother. 

''You imagine now, that you are de- 
votedly attached to your husband. I doubt 
it, do you know/' 

''Mamma!! why, I would sacrifice the 
whole world for him ! I could live in a garret 
on bread and water, so he was with me, and 
never complain !" 

Mrs. Birch laughed outright. 

" The sacrifice required of you, my dear, 
is luckily, only to rest satisfied with a hand- 
some, agreeable husband, in a comfortable 
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large house. Now, Sylvia, think of what I 
have said, give the man peace to go about 
his own affairs, it's something to be proud 
of when a man comes back of his own. 
accord." 

A carriage stopped at the door, and the 
indefatigable performer on the piano stopped 
also. 

Sylvia's colour rose. " Why doesn't he 
come up at once to me ?" 

*' Already," said her mother, holding up 
her hand warningly, 

*' Here's the delinquent," cried Clemen- 
tina, returning with Dr. Mansell. 

" There's no cause for uneasiness that I 
can see," said Mrs. Birch addressing her 
son«in law, *' but you are a better judge than 
I am, of that/* 
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" Would you like Tina to stay with you, 
Sylvia?" 

Oh ! dear no/' replied Sylvia, promptly, 
** Taylor is very attentive. I may get up to 
dinner, may I not Max ?'' 

" If you will promise to keep quiet on the 
Sofia/' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



. For the short time Mrs. Mansell was 
condemned to be a prisoner on her bou- 
doir sofa> she amused herself tolerably 
well. 

Her mother, who was far more in the 
habit of saying disagreeable than agreeable 
things, had told her that Dr. Mansell cer- 
tainly had been captivated by her. 
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The rest of the world, including the 
gentleman himself, might have sworn to 
the same, but Sylvia would never have 
given the full credence to their oath she 
did to Mrs. Birch's simple word. 

Sylvia threw the other half of the ma- 
ternal opinion to the winds, adopting only 
that which was most agreeable. 

To her, whose habit of thought tended 
exclusively outward, who had a mind dis- 
posed to entire forgetfulness of that which 
is inward, the world was indeed a stage, 
and one on which she was going to re- 
appear in her old and favourite part of the 
heroine of a love story. 

The first thing was to dress herself for 
the character ; so she reclined on a couch 
wrapped in the softest of muslin dresses, 
the snowy fabric relieved by multifold 
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meanderings of blue ribbon, the most be- 
witching cobweb on her head, her tiny feet 
now covered, now peeping in the most 
fascinating manner from beneath a lace 
couvrepieds lined with delicate pink 
satin. 

*' You remind me of a scene in the 
ballet of the Sleeping Beauty," said the 
hero for whom this elaborate decoration 
had been prepared, as he deposited himself 
on a low' chair by the side of the he- 
roine. 

*'How well this blue — ^' touching some 
of the floating ribbons — " sets oflf fair com- 
plexions. How stupid most women are 
about colours. Mrs. Dodd, with her bright 
red hair, constantly wears orange, and that 
sallow-faced Mrs. Letzen, when at the yel- 
lowest, puts on green. '^ 
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Sylvia was always aiming at effect^ be- 
cause she believed that admiration was 
synonymous with love. She was passionate 
and capricious, selfish in her love, but not 
vain. 

It was to please one — that one her hus- 
band — she dressed and acted. She would 
have worn homespun and brushed the 
carpets, could she have made sure of his 
love that way. 

Gratified by his implied approbation of 
her taste, she said — 

*• Don't you adinire my fldwers. Max ?" 
** Yes, indeed !^ — you have got quite a 
garden here— from Deepdene, I presume; 
as I am sure we have none such of our 
own/' 

" I assure you they are neither so 
thoughtful nor so generous as to make us 
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8uch presents'. These came from Bennett's 
nursery — he is to supply me regularly 
now." 

** Not a very healthy atmosphere, Syl- 
via — they cost a great deal, don't 
they ?'* 

" Never mind that ; the rooms looked so 
bare without them. I want you to think 
your own home prettier than any 
other.'* 

" Oh, 1 am very well satisfied- with its 
appearance," said he. 

"Then what is wrong?" said Sylvia, 
^ for I hear in your voice there's some- 
thing you don't like. Tell me now, what 
is it?" 

** It's my turn tb say never mind ; you 
wouWa't understand if I were to tell 
you."^ 
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" But try me/' said Sylvia. " If you 
would only make me your confidant, Max, 
I should be much happier; and I don't 
think I am so incapable of being your help 
and companion." 

Sylvia's eyes were really full of magnetic 
power. 

'*Well, some day we'll talk confiden- 
tially." 

" No, no, now do. Max, do tell me what 
you mean." 

A servant here brought in a letter — it 
was a telegraphic message requiring Dr. 
Mansell's attendance at some distance from 
Twiston. 

** How tiresome !" exclaimed Sylvia, pout- 
ing ; "just when I thought we were 
going to have a delightful evening toge- 
ther !" 
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"Twenty guineas, at least, my chick!" 
returned Dr. Mansell, smiling. 

" Oh, Max, I wish so, you would give 
up this odious doctoring, and go and live 
in the country." 

" live on what ? — on love and air?" 

*' I am sure 1 have enough." 

'■ What, for a parterre of flowers in every 
room, and for such gewgaws as this?" 
returned the hero, lifting up, with not the 
most lover-like air, one of the corners of 
the satin-lined couvrepieds. " No — no, 
Sylvia, my dear, love in a cottage will not 
answer for either you or me ; we shall get 
on very well together if you grant me a 
little peace." 

And with a light kiss on the forehead, 
the hero left the heroine to her medita- 
tions. 

VOL. II. H 
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Poor Sylvia! without exaggeration the 
fury that seized on her may be termed, and 
charitably so, an access of madness. What, 
only a quarter of an hour ago, and she had 
been inarticulate from joy, had had faith in^ 
the potency of her magic ? How was she to 
bear patiently to see its failure, not the less 
unmistakeably revealed, because unconsci- 
ously so. 

She rushed to the innocent flowers^ threw 
them on the ground, stamped on them, 
filing off her beautiful cap, rolled up the 
pretty couvrepieds, and sent it flying like a 
ball against the opposite wall. Presently 
came the reaction ; ^eak as water, she was 
obliged to take refuge again on the couch, 
letting the hot tears roll over her cheeks 
ivithout attempting to wipe them away, her 
heart swelling to bursting ;. it was, too^ too 
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crael to reproach her with what she had 
done only to please him. What was it that 
made everything she did turn against her ? 
What was she to do ? 

like a stranded vessel lay the little crea- 
ture, one troubled thought after another 
rolling over and buflfetting the frail timbers 
of her reason, with hands clasped over 
her eyes, and her head buried deep in the 
pillow below it, as though she would shut 
out all sight, all noise of the outer world. 
She had tried to think; she had dreamed 
day-dreams; had had reveries of gorgeous 
hues ; but to think, reflect on herself as a 
moral and responsible agent, was thoroughly 
out of the poor thing's beat. 

Sylvia's finer instincts and natural powers 
had run to waste ; but she was not devoid 
of intelligence. Her mother's advice, her 
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sister's remarks, the reverberation of both 
in her husband's parting speech, startled 
her. 

''If I lose him, I am lost myself! Oh, 
what am I to do ? what am I to do ?" these 
were the words that crested every wave 
of thought buffetting the stranded little 
vessel. 

Gradually there came a calm, and she 
saw far oflF already her early youth ; she saw 
many almost forgotten forms moving on the 
distant horizon; she saw herself and her 
brother Percy weaving together a poetic 
future ; it was tragical to think of him as 
grown into that confused, stammering, frigid 
little man. Marriage had made him so, but 
Max, he was made to be loved ; she could be 
proud of Aim, she would try to be a comfort 
to him ; she would try to be gentle even 
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when he pained her ; she would keep within 
her Ups bitter words ; he should never — oh, 
never again see a tear in her eye, or hear a 
complaint on her tongue. Perhaps she 
might not live long, a great trial was before 
her. Well, if she could only be sure he 
would regret her ; only hear him say in a 
true voice that she was dear to him, she 
would be glad to die ;, he would forgive her 
£Eiults, once she was gone for ever ; and thus, 
while weeping tenderly over her intended 
self-abnegation, over her expected early fate, 
Hope rose before her, and towed the little 
vessel oflF the iron-bound coast of reality, 
and set it floating away on the rose-coloured 
ocean of fancy once more. 

Dr. Mansell was accustomed to reflect^ 
and his had seldom, if ever, been vague 
reveries. At all events, self-interest had 
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always given something of substance to his 
dream shadows. Sylvia's wish that he would 
give up doctoring rankled in his mind as he 
drove to the railway station. 

" Retire, indeed, on her income. Why, 
what with her own carriage, and maid, and 
frippery, I am as dependant on practice as 
before. Fortune plays the will-o'-the-wisp 
with me." 

And then, as with his wife, memory took 
him back to his childhood and boyhood. 
Fine phantoms played before him, but three 
of the airy apparitions were dways in the 
foreground ; his sister Lucilla, his brother 
Edmund, and a young girl named Susan. 
No use to say more of her, she was, in 
truth, a spirit. A sigh, a very heavy sigh 
was the tribute to the last ; sighs with doubts 
and fears to the other two. One thought 
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led to another, until Dr. Mansell worke4 
himself x\p to the certainty that Lucille 
would assuredly return to claim her inherit- 
ance, and that his brother Edmund would 
urge her on to require a strict accpunt of 
hijB stewardship. 

Had he married a woman with only five 
thoijsand pounds, he should have been a 
more independent man than he was, with 
the splendid deception of Sylvia's large in- 
come ; the Deepdene connection was likely 
to be his ruin, entailing, as it did, such 
a style of living. He must make more 
money, but how? he had no capital to 
invest in speculation ; still, men poorer than 
himself found money, why should not he ? 

At this crisis of his reflections he reached 
the station ; told there was nearly ten 
minutes to wait the arrival of the train. 
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Dr. ManseU stalked ^ impatiently up and 
down the platform, chafing at the delay. 
At every turn he had passed a tight-made 
dapper man, with very bowed-out legs. At 
last, Dr. ManseU became aware, by the 
sudden lighting of the gas, that he was an 
object of curiosity to this man, notwith- 
standing he was perfectly certain that he 
had never seen him in his life before. 

It is generally an annoyance to find one^ 
self the object of the close scrutiny of a 
perfect stranger, so Dr. ManseU stood still, 
with his back to the pertinacious observer. 
A minute after, the expected train rushed 
up, and in the hurry of finding a seat, he 
was not aware that the dapper individual 
had followed him into the same car- 
riage. 

^' Allow me, sir,'* said Dr. ManseU po- 
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litelyi and striving to extricate bis feet from 
those of his vis-drvis. 

" What's the price ?" returned the person 
addressed) in a sharp, voluble voice ; '^ob, 
certainly ; I am quite accommodating/' 

By the Ught of the carriage lamp Dr. 
Mansell recognised in the speaker the in- 
quisitive dapper man. A sort of shudder 
came over him, such as nervous persons 
experience at the sight of some disgusting 
reptile. He resolved not to be tempted or 
forced into any further communication with 
this forward, vulgar person ; but the dapper 
man apparently had made a contrary reso- 
lution, for he began, almost immediately, an 
eulogy on railway travelling, pointedly ad- 
dressing himself to Dr. Mansell. 

*' There's a mighty odds now betwixt 
bowling along this here fashion, to tramping 
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along through dead-ly swamps and wander- 
ing in woods without ever sun or star to 
guide you." 

It seemed at first as though this propo- 
sition was to receive assent from an universal 
silence; but one of the passengers, more 
benevolent or more talkative than the re^t, 
inquired — 

" Alluding to Australia or America, sir ?" 

*' Both, sir. I have a travelling humour, 
80 when I'd done one, I thought I'd as well 
do t'other, afore making my tracks 'ome. 
I says 'ome," added the speaker^ with a 
sort of sigh ; *' 'cause we exiles calls old 
England allays 'ome, no.t because I got a 
'ome nowheres." 

Here there was a general bringing forward 
of coat-tails or wrappers, by the six occu- 
pants of the other seats. 
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"Ha! indeed/' said the good-natured 
passenger ; '' but if you have made good 
use of your time in those El Dorado regions, 
you need not be long without a home, and 
a comfortable home.*' 

*' Thank yow, Sir ; but I believe I am too 
fiQuch out of the 'abit of a 'ome to know 
what to do with one, if as 'ow I bad one. 
No — I am just comed across the wide ocean 
for a rest — by Gosh, you gentlefolks as lives 
at 'ome at ease, you doesn't form to your- 
selves any mortal notion of the sights a chap 
sees out in them parts which you call £1 
Dorado, meaning thereby I 'spose California ; 
the misery, the crimes, the changes of fortune, 
there never was nothing like it on this side 
o' the salt water, gents turned of shoe- 
blacks, and ladies a washing* up of greasy 
dishes. Oh ! no." 
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There was something odiously comical 
in the dapper man's accent and intonation, 
something of feigned buffoonery. 

Dr. Mansell could not tell why he 
thought so, but he did think it, that this 
man was talking at him. 

He endeavoured to get a good look of the 
traveller's face, but there was no studying 
physiognomy by the flickering light of a 
railway carriage lamp. 

An incomprehensible antipathy had taken 
possession of Dr. Mansell for his opposite 
neighbour — call it second sight, or clair- 
voyance — the young hard-headed physician 
was impressed, as though he had received a 
supernatural forewarning, that this stranger 
was an agent of evil to him ; it was from an 
instinct far stronger than reason that he had 
striven to avoid the voluble individual. 
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On first becoming aware of whose knees 
his own were in juxtaposition with. Dr. 
Mansell had taken precautions, as we have 
seen, to prevent any recurrence of contact ; 
but it is difficult for two persons in such 
close proximity to keep clear of each other 
during a whole hour and a half. 

Whether it be superstition, or whether 
there does exist the power in a human being 
to concentrate or accumulate his faculty of 
will, and then project it over another, so as 
to overpower that other, is not the question 
here. 

Dr. Mansell believed the stranger was 
robbing him of his physical strength, his 
limbs seemed to him to be growing torpid, 
while his brain worked with distressing 
clearness, and, more strangely stilly worked 
out the possible consequences of many 
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almost forgotten acts of his past life, acts 
that had hitherto neither lain heavy on his 
conscience nor on his memory. 

And all tbe time he did not lose one word 
that fell from the ghb tongue of his hateful 

Gold, that was the melodious word on 
which the dapper man played skilful varia- 
tions — Gold-dust, gold seekers, gold finders ; 
and from his listeners' deep chests, as he 
discoursed eloquently, came forth many 
an eager sigh. 

The deepest was heaved by Dr. Mansell ; 
it was one of those sounds that tell of 
burning, insatiate desire, a sound so ex- 
pressive that the traveller answered it, 
saying,— 

** I beg your pardon, Sir, 1 did not catch 
your observation." 
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*^ You are mistaken, sir, I have no wish 
to interrupt your conversation," replied Dr. 
Mansell, in a muffled voice. 

^'No 'arm meant, no ofience taken/' said 
the dapper man. 

In the midst of one of his liveliest 
descriptions of an emigrant party camping. 
out for the night, the narrator stopped to 
startle Dr. Mansell, by saying to him, 

" Here you are, sir ;" and the next instant 
there was a screech of the whistle, the speed 
of the train slackened, and the name of the 
station was bawled out by the guard. 

Heavily and sleepily the young physician 
stepped on to the platform, he walked away 
just as a man does when his foot is asleep ; 
the fresh air, however, quickly revived 
him. 

He was already seated in one of the 
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Station flys, when he heard the hated voice 
shouting, 

•' 'Alio ! stop. Forgot this, sir/* and the 
dapper man dexterously threw Dr. Mansell's 
small travelling valise through the window 
of the cab. 

As Dr. Mansell drew up the glass without 
even a " thank you/' he was sure he dis- 
tinguished a question put to his driver. 

'* Very singular 1" exclaimed Dr. Mansell, 
quite aloud, and putting up his hand to his 
brow, he found it covered with perspira^ 
tion» 

During the calm and solitude of his drive, 
he made an eflFort to re-knot the thread of 
his calculation of chances and consequences, 
broken by his leaving the train: but his 
mind was too full of the dapper man, and 
the dapper man's stories. 



h 
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" He certainly knew me ; from California ? 
could it be that man Bolton; who could 
tell? but no, he had only been gone 
nine months, and this fellow talked of 
years/* 

When the fly drew up at the door of his 
new patient's house, Dr. Mansell did not 
alight without casting a furtive glance into 
the circle of light caused by the carriage 
lamps. 

Many thousand bricks composed the lofty 
red house, on the steps of which stands Dr. 
Mansell, waiting for admission. 

Not more ingeniously and solidly was 
brick fitted to brick, until a vast towering 
pile had been raised, than had its owner 
added pence to pence, shilling to shilling, 
to build up his noble fortune. 

The door was opened by a strong stout 

VOL. II. I 
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youDg womaiiy in a handsome silk dress, 
the skirt pinned up behind in the fashion of 
housemaids when washing door steps, and 
the sleeves turned up, showed a pair of well- 
formed sturdy red arms. 

" This way, sir, mother's in kitchen.'* 

So this, then, was the rich sick man's 
daughter. 

The kitchen was enormous, almost ele- 
gant from the luxury of its arrangements ; 
the eye of the mistress ruled there, a 
mistress of a proportion to suit the size of 
the kitchen. 

Like her daughter, Mrs. Butterworth was 
dressed in silk, and in a silk that could 
stand of itself if put to it ; her arms were 
also bare, and her cap-ribbons tied behind 
her head, to keep them out of the saucepan, 
into which she was peering. — Of cook not 
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a ti^ce, for that slip of a girl can only be a 
washer of plates. 

The bulky mistress came forward to meet 
the Doctor, her face burnt to the deepest 
crimson by the enormous fire which had 
been allowed to caress its wide propor- 
tions. 

"The maister's very bad, Doctor, but 
coom up, and see un thyself." 

Dr. Mansell had not lived so long in 
Twiston without knowing that many of the 
rich of its environs continued the frugal 
habits of their earlier life, even after they 
had amassed enough to retire from busi- 
ness. 

They do not seek to ape fashion, or to* 

gain a footing on the debateable ground 

of gentility ; they like a fine house as a 

visible sign of their success ; they enjoy 
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warmth, dainty food, and excellent clothing, 
are often generous, always hospitable; in 
short, they remain to the manufacturing 
class what substantial yeomen are to the 
landed gentry. 

Of these healthy-minded persons was rich 
Joe Butterworth. 

The 'stair up which Mrs. Butterworth 
toiled with the peculiar gait and panting 
of elderly stout females, was carpetted with 
the thickest and best of Brussels carpet — 
not even her heavy footstep told on it. 

When Dr. Mansell reached the broad 
landing of the first story, his conductress 
opened a door, and by the gas-lamp he saw 
a spacious room, and from a faint shine 
about it, he concluded it to be magnificently 
furnished. 

'* That's only one on em," observed 
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Mrs. B. ; "there's a whole shute; but, 
poor fallow, I doubts he'll ever put fut in 
'em agen." And away she laboriously puffed 
up another flight. 

By the side of the monumental four-post 
bed already stood the medical man of the 
family, holding the wrist of Mr. Butter- 
worth. 

Dr. Mansell's first glance told him that 
it was a bad case ; a further inspection 
convinced him that the old man's candle 
of life was nearly burnt to the socket. The 
sunken eye took a calm, even critical survey 
of the consulting physician. 

** Thee's but a lad to be called in as 
arbitrator in my lease," began Mr. Butter- 
worth, "but I doubt thee hast experience 
sufficient to see thee's called just to do 
honour to my final end." 



\ 
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Dr. Mansell said he hoped on the con- 
trary — the patient would get well, to do 
honour to his prescriptions. 

" Never fash thy beard, young mon, for 
foine words. Fse seen too muckle o* inside 
and outside of loife to be taken at a 
nonplush. — Ay, ay, often's the shadow 
o' daur fellow with scyoithe a fallen o' 
friends' faces younger as me. I knaw it*8 a 
coming a nigh me now." 

" Thee's been a 'onest mon, father," said 
the old man's wife ; *' thy bones'U lie quiet 
in grave, I warrant ; no evil word'll make 
'em grue there." 

'* Yes, missus, I 'umbly thanks the Lord, 
which he did keep my foot from treading 
in By-way Path, now I can go through Dark 
Valley, and not be afeared. The bitter is 
before the sweet, and I do see shining the 
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Celestial City, which holds a many and a 
many brave mansion. Show young gentle- 
mpn this un, wife, all 'onestly come by — 
'onesty best policy when a lad's a lying on 
his back as I be." 

Dr. Mansell walked to the chimney, and 
for form's sake, began asking a few questions 
of the family surgeon. 

The sick man had sunk into a sleep; 
suddenly he opened his eyes, sat up in bed, 
and said — 

" Ush !" He was listening , he looked 
anxious and disturbed. *' Knaw you! to 
be sure I do, Joel Wait a little — ^wait a 
Uttle." 

The wife and the family surgeon inter- 
changed looks, and then Mrs. Butterwortb 
sat down, and covered her face with her 
cooking apron, evidently to hide her 
tears. 
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Joe Butterworth's large house stood soli- 
tary on the summit of a bare, bleak knoll ; 
not a wind could blow — no, not even a 
zephyr fan the air, but it sounded there 
shrilly and wailing. 

The deep silence of the house at this 
time made the stillness and loneliness 
without very perceptible; occasional puffs 
of sluggish night wind . rustled by, 
Kke the beating or waving of gigantic 
wings. 

A whisper passed between the two me- 
dical men. 

Mrs. Butterworth probably divined its 
signification, for she suddenly rose from 
her seat by the bed, and bent over the old 
man. 

"Joseph/* she said, in a low, agitated 
voice, ** Joseph, hast thee no word for him 
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thee knaws of? The Lord *ave mercy on 
us all, and forgive us our sins." 

The closed eyes opened and stared round, 
as if in search of some one. 

" He bean*t here/' continued Mrs. But- 
terworth, "but say it, father — say it, for 
God o' mercy's sake — ^say, God bless thee, 
my son — I bless thee — say it." 

"I bless ... I bless — " repeated old 
Joe, mehcanically following his wife's 
prompting. 

Suddenly a faint sound of a bell was 
heard. 

** Hark ! — bell rings !" cried out the 
dying man, in a strong voice. " Hooray ! — 
Hooray ! — Hooray \ — lads, work's done !'* 

He fell back; there was a slight sad 
—sad moan . . • the jaw fell — old Joe 
Butterwortb, rich oW Joe,, was dead, 
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and all his gathered-up wealth left behind 
— that part of his long lifers labours, — of 
neither profit nor pleasure to him now ; and 
yet how eager he had been in itspursuU! 
— night as well as day, eager jfor accumula- 
tion ; all honestly come by, however, as .hd 
thanked God an hour ago; 

Dr. ManselU as he was hurrying towardf 
the bed« could have sworn he saw a shadow 
flitting on the wall opposite the door — a 
shadow that was not his, nor the surgeon^s ; 
his fancy, for fancy of course it was, played 
him the trick of giving to the apocr]rphal 
appeareuice the bowed-out iegs of the 
dapper man. 

Dr. Mansell even took some steps back 
and looked out on the landing. There was 
no one there — ^nothing there that could 
throw a shadow; so he approached once 
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more that great four-post bed, on whicb lay 
one, who had been a fellow creature — one 
he would have looked on while there was 
still the breath of life in his nostrils as his 
inferior, but on whose mortal remains he 
now gazed with awe — the shell left to 
remind those yet in the flesh, that the spirit 
by which those eyes and lips, those stalwart 
limbs, had moved and had a being — that 
the spirit was gone to the land of spirits, 
to answer for what it had done in the 
shell. 

On Dr. Manseil^s face was that wistful 
expression, that intense curiosity, so often 
to be seen on the countenance of doctors, 
young or old, when by a death bed. 

The surgeon accompanied Dr. Mansell 
down stairs, and ushered him into a fine 
dining room. Of handsome proportions, it 
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had only one peculiarity to distinguish it 
from other large rooms. Running round 
the cornice were, what at first sight seemed 
red and blue cabalistid characters, but 
which, on further inspection, resolved 
themselves into mottoes in old English 
letters. 

Over the mantel-piece was, " Honesty the 
best policy. *' Opposite to that, "The 
straight line the shortest." Over the side- 
board, "Use hospitality one to another." 
Elsewhere, "Do as you would be done 
by." 

" An epitome of Joe Butterworth's life," 
observed the surgeon to the physician. 

"Very strange thing. Death," said Dr. 
Mansell thoughtfully. 

" Comes to us all, both great and small," 
returned the surgeon; "I must wish you 
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good evening, sir/* — and away went the 
bustling man, to bustle on, as if Death 
was out of the question, as regarded 
himself. 

Great hospitality was shown to Dr. 
Mansell, though he saw neither Mrs. Butter- 
vrorth nor her daughter again that evening* 
He was left alone, or to the society of a 
prim female about thirty, who superin-* 
tended first a substantial tea, and then a 
substantial supper, served to him in the 
grand dining-room. 

The demure female, after an apology for 
the absence of Mrs. Butterworth, offered to 
show Dr. Mansell the rest of the house, if 
it would be any amusement to him. 

All the silk, gilding, and mirrors of 
Deepdene were eclipsed by the silk, gilding, 
and mirrors of the lofty brick house. The 
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ifaircase was a wonder of art; and there 
was a picture gallery, nowise inferior to 
that of his wife's ^me. There were some 
exquisite productions of the chisel, by first- 
rate sculptors y there was a hound in the 
finest marble, with our friend David Veitch's 
leiame on the base. 

" A portrait — if I may so express my- 
self ?'' inquired Dr. Mansell, forced into a 
stately courtesy by the reserve of his con- 
ductress. 

" Yes, sir."^ 

" Is Miss Butterworth^ sole heir to her 
father ?'' 

'• It is so said.'' 

*'Do the family inhabit these rooms?" 
asked Dr. Mansell> as hi^ surprise momenta- 
rily increased; 

'' No, — they are too fine to be comfort- 
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able in. Mr. Botterworth copied the grand 
Italian princes, who live in a corner ef their 
palaces, and keep the rest for stranger-folk 
to come and stare at/* 

Very edd person certainly this demure 
woman. What did she mean by show- 
ing off her erudition? It was too hard* 
work " pumping this person^^^ servant or 
relation, — he could form no idea which,, 
80 he be^ed to be shown to his bed-^ 
room. 

Dr. Mansell bolted and locked his door, 
and searched the room carefully. Dr. Man- 
sell felt extremely uncomfortable ; he wished 
he had gone back By the midnight train ; 
he was certain that the dapper man was in 
the house ;. he had not believed his eyes 
when he saw the shadow of the bowed legs 
en the wall, but he did believe his ears that 
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he had caught the sound of that hateful 
twang as he crossed through a gallery over- 
hanging the entrance-hall to the bed- 
room. 

Impossible to sleep on that downy bed ; 
Lucilla, Grace, Sylvia, and the dapper man ; 
and then Lucilla, Grace, Sylvia over again. 
Grace, always like an angel of pity by 
the side of the other threatening faces 
staring at hiin. And thus, half waking, 
half dreaming, he gets through that night. 
The next morning, on his return home, 
he found Sylvia, very ill ; through fret- 
ting and agitation she had lost her first 
baby. 

It was during the long illness of his wife 
which ensued, that Dr. Mansell plunged 
into the sea of speculation; and plunged, 
too, with the same unrestrained, irreflective 
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passion with which he had gone headlong 
first into debt and then into matrimony. 
Be it understood that Dr. Mansell was a 
man of ardent imagination, so that whe* 
ther it were the passion of love, or gain, 
or fear, he was, while the predominant 
emotion lasted, equally overpowered and 
intoxicated. 

The dapper railway passenger had, in 
some occult way, recalled Lucilla to his 
memory. Every one in the course of his 
life has acknowledged in himself the pheno* 
menon of some bygone, h2^1f.forgotten trans- 
action, being suddenly and unaccountably 
brought back vividly before the mind's eye, 
by a stray or indifferent word of a con- 
versation, or by an accidental sound or 
sight. 

** Ladies washing up of dishes," kept on 
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dinging in Dr. Mansell's ear, the words adjust* 
ing themselves to the measure of the piston 
stroke of the engine on his morning's jour- 
ney back to Twiston, and haunting him that 
day, and many days after, like the burden 
of an old song. He could not rid himself of 
them, and they developed that fear which 
had been latent for some time, of the danger 
of his sister'a fortune being required of 
him. 

In the same blundering out-of«the.straight- 
way manner he had sought Sylvia Birch 
and her fortune, he now sought to make 
money rapidly, to meet this expected de- 
mand. 

Dr. Mansell had always the belief that 
any wry step he took was forced on him 
by circumstances, and that the good end he 
had in view justified whatever means lie 
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tliought best to employ ; his^ jjudgtnent never 
came into action, until it» lively companion^ 
imagination had led him into sad and bad 
scrapes. 

It was easy for the husband of a Miss 
BiFch to raise money ; it would have been 
eaBy for him to obtain enough to re- 
place Lucilia's stock, had he gone the 
honest way to work. But he preferred' 
to borrow driblets and to lose them^ also; 
rather than take his wife into His conS- 
dence. 

'' I must not let Her get me into 
her power, or she' will make me a 
mere slave,'* was his excuse to himself. 
" I should never hear the last of my 
having used false pretences to get her for- 
ttme." 

The behind the scenes of Dr. and Mrs/ 
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Mansell's life was this: intimacy without 
confidence. On the woman's side passionate 
jealousy, selfish love; on the man's selfish 
indifference and unbounded egotism. 
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CHAPTER V. 



After dear Mrs. Petersen had done all 
.the good in her power to her relatives at 
No. 6, Pine Row, she, Miss Vick, and Mima 
returned to tjieir home in the East of Kent ; 
and the sweet old face was never seen again 
in this world by Grace. But the venerable 
lady lives in her grand-niece's remembrance, 
who believes they will meet again, where 
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such meetings will be one of the rewards of 
constant hearts. Dear sufferers 1 rejoice 
then, as each day you advance towards the 
end of that journey, which brings you 
nearer .to those darlings of your soul, gone 
on before you. 

Days and weeks have crept slowly and 
monotonously along into the sum of eigh- 
teen months since Miss de Witt's tea-party ; 
and we find Grace in the upstairs sitting- 
room of No. 6, Pine Row. The marks of 
a bygone conflict are on her countenance. 
Such a sorrow as Grace has passed 
through affects the whole of a life; neither 
the past, the present, the future, does it 
spare ; and we see its indelible signature in 
the slight but decided droop of the lips,, 
when she is silent, and in the small wrinkle 
pf care between the brows. 
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The blow fell in the moment of greatest 
youthful hope ; she had bent under the rod 
of discipline, but not been broken. She 
was too young, too healthy of mind and 
body for that. She therefore rises from her 
prostration, her youthful flush of hope and 
trust exchanged for a more poetic pensive- 
ness of thought. She doubts if this world 
is a place to be particularly happy in, but 
Grace still wants a month of twenty-one, 
and though she conscientiously believes her 
fate fixed, it is impossible for those who 
gaze on her beauty, and are cognizant of her 
dutiful, innocent life, not to believe that she 
may again feel the thrill of happiness — that 
happiness which at present it would cer-^ 
tainly shock and ofiend our Grace to be 
thought capable of. 

What would have been the consequences 
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had Miss de Witt's busy imaginiDgSi at this 
period growing and growing into something 
very Uke a conspiracy, got wind, it is of 
no purpose to examine, as they did not 
transpire, that wise lady having no bosom 
friend. 

Miss de Witt amuses herself by spinning 
a web in her corner, and sees nothing but 
her own weaving, and the two particular 
flies she means to catch. She is patient, 
too, this fiery Miss de Witt, when she has 
an end to gain. 

Miss de Witt greatly upholds Grace's 
unwillingness to go into general society. 
She patronises the intimacy at Ashbum, 
notwithstanding an occasional sneer at the 
ladies of the family. Altogether, since the 
Lloyds' removal to the corner house. Miss 
9eWitt has behaved as like a mother as 
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she knew how, to Grace; and Grace no 
longer dreams of calling her cross Miss de 
Witt. 

Mrs. Lloyd, dressed by her daughter 
with all the nice precision of richer days 
— with her bracelets, her brooch, her 
rustling silk — her own easy chair, her 
once matchless footstool — and her meals 
served on the china, and with the plate 
she had so stipulated for — appears to 
have no consciousness of her changed cir* 
cumstances. 

By the afHicted lady's side, seated in a 
high chair, is a lovely fairy, more like a 
doll than a real little child of three years 
old ! and if not a fairy, Nelly was as good 
as a fairy gift — for smiles and songs were 
now no passing strangers to Grace's lips. 
One of the involuntary, womanly longings 
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of her heart was stayed by the arrival of 
her brother's child. 

Once she had thought she never could 
feel that small brick house a home — ^where 
no early £owers would bloom, to herald the 
approach, of spring — where no roses would 
jpeep their blushing faces in at the window, 
as she had watched them do at Violet Bank, 
as long as she could remember — where no 
birds would come to wake her with their 
sharp busy morning twitter. But was it not 
sweeter to have her eyelids kissed opefn 
ty baby-lips ? 

** My own treasure !'* exclaims Grace. 

And the little one races away, crying — 

"Tatchme, if outan/' 

Ah, darling, merry sprite ! what delight 
to watch thy eflForts to swim after mimic 
swans in the large bath contrived by young 
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Uncle Frankie — to join in thy infantine 
Jaugh and crows of rapture — to rub dry 
those small polished limbs, to be fondled by 
the round soft arms, and to fondle thee 
again^ to hold the little palpitating x;reature« 
oa whom still seems to rest the bright^ 
ness of Heaven, close to her own single* 
•minded breast, and prompt the lisping 
prayer. 

Little tottering despot ! what a revolution 
thou bast wrought ; made a new world for 
thy father's poor mother, on whose strickea 
face gleams pleasure once more. Her son's 
baby-girl by her side, it seemed all loving 
condescension of age to childhood, that 
sharing of childhood's pleasures. The 
daughter's heart was soothed by the pious 
fraud she practised on herself and others, 
as to those amusements^ which before 
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Nelly's comiDg had made their loving in- 
ventor so sad. 

Major Ldoyd is not able to spare much 
help to his mother ; he has the prospect of ' 
a large'family ; but the money he remits for 
Nelly makes Grace feel more at ease, 
though she dare not trust herself to any 
seductive! plans for beautifying their com- 
mon-place rooms. 

" Anything is better than unpaid bills," 
observed Frankie, after one of these dis- 
cussions. 

"Wait till I get more salary, Grace," 
— following her rather rueful glance on 
the shabby furniture that had seen better 
days. 

The Misses Miller had been as good as 
their word, and an occasional drive with 
them, or a morning spent in the con- 
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servatories and gardens of Ashburn, were 
great treats to Grace. 

Miss Marian Miller, notwithstanding the 
rigid, lines of her figure, had a strong ten- 
dency to romance, and as she became better 
acquainted with Grace, confided to her a 
long love-story, of which Mr. Miller was 
the hero. 

A Montague and Capulet affair. Grace 
did not say so ; but she thought she had 
never seen any one more unfitted for the 
part of Romeo. But Grace was very sorry 
for Mr. Miller, and quite agreed with Miss 
Marian, or Miss Minnie, as she was gene- 
rally called, in her ideas as to her brother 
being vowed to perpetual widowhood. 

"He never has ceased to regret her, 
Miss Lloyd, and he never will. She was 
his first love^ and she will be his last. She 
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was very handsome, as you may see by 
Her picture^ and almost faultless; the only 
thing she never would give up were silk 
stockings; she would walk over the lawn 
in such thin shoes; if she would have 
worn worsted, she might have been alive 
now, poor thing— the finest bust I ever 

saw." 

Both ladies agreed that Mr. Miller never 

could, would, or should marry again. Grace,. 

for her part, looked on him as quite an^ 

elderly man. 

Grace now and then^ at long itif^-val6, 

dined at Ashburn. Her host never entered 

into what might be called' conversation 

with her or any one. He once said to' 

her — 

**1 hear from Madge that you admired 

the wrong pigs, Miss' Lloyd; I thought- 
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you would; ladies always judge by the 
outside/* 

This random shot did not pre-disposc 
Grace to continue the conversation; and 
Mr. Miller, when he came in to tea on such 
occasions, took refuge on a sofa in a 
corner where Grace believed he slept, except 
when awoke by Miss Miller to take his three 
cups of tea. 

Grace was always made to sing her little 
stock of songs» at Ashburn — Maggie show- 
ing the most untiring pertinacity for music. 

Grace's private opinion of Mr. Miller, as 
confided to Frank, was, that he had some- 
thing strange about him. 

"What do you mean?*' asked the 
banker's clerk. 

*' He's so dark, and has such a tumble- 
down look abput him, like a ruin.'^ 
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" I wish the old fellow heard you, wouldn't 
I have a chance of his patronage." 

"Ill tell you what, Frank, you shall 
marry little Miss Maggie, and be made a 
partner in the Bank." 

" Shall I though ? If ever I marry, Grace, 
my wife shan't have a penny — no, no, thank 
you, no fortune-hunting for me." 

Grace's heart had still an ache of pain 
for the meanness of her broken idol; she 
was' one of those fabulous beings who 
respect the walls of the temple, on the altar 
of which once stood Friendship. 

If Grace had been other than she was, 
the uneventful passage of her days would 
have been a stagnating tranquillity, conceal- 
ing under the motionless surface an un- 
wholesome state of mind, * which the least 
stirring would make disseminate baneful 
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influences. As it was, her nature partook 
of that of some hidden spring, its virtue 
discovered only by the greener freshness 
diffused around it. 

First, one wayfarer and then another will 
stop to be refreshed by the modest, clear 
spring ; even now a poor pilgrim is on her 
way thither. 

Good old Aunt Petersen is no more. 
Here is Vick's letter on the occasion, to 
Grace: — 

** My dear Miss Grace, 

" Accept my thanks for your kidd 
affectionate letter — can only say I have 
lost my friend, and protector, and companion 
from my earliest years ; and though I had 
every reason to dread the awful separation 
any time these last two years, and in every 

VOL. II. L 
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way I humbly trust fulfilled my duty, when 
the blow came I hardly can tell you my 
feeling of bereavement. She was paralysed, 
and could not speak, but Dr. Lamb says, 
did not suffer ; that hope made me happy ; 
and when the wise Disposer deemed it wise 
to take her from me, the solace I have in 
doing her bidding fully is most delightful 
to my bereaved and afflicted bosom; and 
after all her funeral, tomb, &c., is com- 
pleted and paid for, I shall come to you, 
dear Miss Grace, as she commanded; and 
Dr. Lamb will see me off; and he says I 
am to administer to my dear benefactress's 
will, and get an executor to aid me in my 
melancholy task. 

" I know nothing of business ; and what 
I had to encounter since her death is won- 
derful how I got through it, and kept up 
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without sickness, but with an aching heart ; 
what a blank for me — ^and know not where 
to pitch my tent, if you cannot take me 
under your hospitable roof, with my heavy 
luggage — I can form no opinion, only that 
I have a bad cold — the last two weeks of my 
life have been to me I hardly know what to 
call it — I don't know how I am able to bear 
it. I try not to murmur, for it comes from 
God ; it is a holy sorrow, not like when 
poor sinful creatures of clay hurt one ano- 
ther. I do what I can to feel it is good for 
me. 

" I was to give you her blessing, and 
you must keep in the narrow, straight road, 
and we shall meet again clothed in our 
bridal garments. 

** And dear Miss Grace, I have written 

all this in the purest friendship, that you 

L 2 
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may know the truth, and subscribe myself, 
and your dear mother, and young Mr. 
Frank's very devoted friend till death — 

" Marjory Vick." 
" P.S. — Please say what I am to do." 

The years passed as virtual mistress of 
the little comer house had not given Grace 
much more reliance on herself than she had 
had at the beginning, in all pertaining to the 
everyday arrangements of life. 

Her first movement on reading Vick's 
epistle was to seek advice ; so installing 
her mother and Nelly at the table with 
their puzzles, and the girl-nurse of fourteen 
to look after both, without a word to Big 
Susan of the shadow cast by the coming 
event, Grace went to call on Miss de 
Witt. 
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The elder spinster's tidy housemaid — 
tidy, though it is not even eleven o'clock 
of the forenoon — hesitated an instant when 
Grace asked to see Miss de Witt, ending 
by a compromise, between fear and good- 
nature, by not herself ushering the early 
visitor to the drawing-room, but bidding her 
walk up-stairs. 

On one of the narrow, withered, spindle- 
legged couches, drawn across a window, sat 
Miss de Witt, upright as a dart, her large 
every-day spectacles on her nose, the Times 
held so that all such light as a foggy 
morning affords, should fall full upon the 
leading article ; a magnificent cactus in 
bloom, on the small Pembroke*tabie opened 
to its greatest width standing in the middle 
of the room ; by the flower-pot lay a packet 
of those little penny books given away to 
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Sunday-schools. Every other thing in the 
room was on some shelf or bracket, or in 
some hiding-place peculiarly its own. Every 
chair was with its back to the wall — that 
is to say all but one — ^placed obliquely to the 
head of the sofa — this was intended for any 
chance visitor. 

It was not tiir Grace was at her side that 
Miss de Witt raised her eyes from her 
newspaper, then she heaved them up above 
her spectacles, and said sternly — 

" Who dared to let you in r' 

" Poor dear Aunt Petersen is dead/' began 
Grace, without replying to the awful inter- 
rogation. 

" I dare say she is, — it's quite natural, — 
people don't live for ever ; but I don't see 
why you couldn't have waited another hour 
to tell me that, when you have known ever 
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ance you were born, that this is exactly my 
hour for reading the paper. I chose it in 
hopes of not being worried with people 
dropping in with their nonsense.'* 

" I am very sorry, but I quite forgot." 

"I don't suppose you did it on pur- 
pose, but forgetting, Grace, is nothing 
else than thinking more of yourself than 
others." 

Grace believes Miss de Witt is right in 
this instance. She will come back in an 
hour. 

" No, sit down — read some of those," 
pointing to the Lilliputian books, **your 
friend. Miss Marian, brought them yester- 
day, coming from Ashburn — you'll find 
them perfect. Read the one on cruelty to 
animals. Do you remember that horrid 
brute with the female name ?" 
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Satisfied with herself now, the crabbed 
lady went on with her newspaper, while 
Grace obediently conned the half-dozen 
Sunday stories. 

At length Miss de Witt took oflF her specs, 
folded them into their case, and said — 

" Now what is it ?" 

The truth was. Miss de Witt was as 
curious as a magpie. Grace handed her 
poor Vick's letter to read. 

*^ Well, what do you want to know ?*' 

" It is about the house-room," said Grace ; 
^' Aunt Petersen made me promise that Miss 
Vick should come and live with us, when- 
ever anything happened to her/' 

** Very pnident old woman your aunt ; 
that'll make you sure of the money. Where's 
the diflSculty ? You ain't afraid of scandal 
with Frank, are you ?" 
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And Miss de Witt laughed — she had not 
a pleasant laugh. 

" We have not a spare room." 

" Nonsense— make one ; she's such a fool 
that you must have her — do you hear, or 
she'll be whisked oflF by some wretch of a 
man. Give her Frank's room, and let him 
sleep out — that will be quite proper/' 
(Grace shook her head.) " Go away home, 
and I'll be down this evening to tea, and 
see what can be done." 

Miss de Witt liked being called on to 
decide for other people ; if she ever showed 
toleration for the weakness of her neigh- 
bours, it was when they were willing to 
repose their weakness on her strength. 
The whole day she was eager to go to the 
corner house — it had been an act of 
dignity to insinuate indifference by saying 
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'* the evening" — having said it, she stuck 
to it. 

What was the lady's mortifieation to find, 
on arriving at No. 6, Mr. Monj^enny and 
Miss Koecher with Grace. She at once set 
it down that they had been called in to 
assist at the consultation. So she took the 
offered ''highest seat" at the tea-table in 
a state of high dudgeon. 

Every one did their best to mollify Miss 
de Witt, though all but Grace were at a loss 
to account for her scornful silence. Tired 
out with this game, Mr. Monypenny made a 
diversion by asking Grace if she had received 
any letter from India. 

"I saw the arrival of the mails in this 
morning's paper," said he. 

"Did you?" exclaimed Miss de Witt, 
casting a reproachful glance at Grace. 
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"The first time, I believe, I ever missed 
seeing the announcement/' 

" Well," said Mr. Monypenny, ** i^*s lucky 
we met here, for Miller told me, as I passed 
him driving home, that your godson would 
be home next month." 

" I could have told John Miller that 
myself — Oscar wrote me by last mail." 

And hereupon Miss de Witt became as 
good-humoured as nature allowed her to 
be. 

"A handsome lad, wasn't he, when he 
went out to India ten years ago ?" 

'' Ah, indeed ! has he been gone so long ? 
Dear me 1 how time slips by ! He must be 
near thirty now." 

" No such a thmg, Mr. Monypenny, he's 
only just ov^r seven-and-twenty ; if any one 
knows, I ought to know, being his god- 
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mother. But it wasn't to talk of Oscar 
Miller I came. This young la(ly came to 
ask my advice this morning, but I perceive 
she imagines there's safety in a multitude 
of councillors." 

Mr. Monypenny and Miss Koecher were so 
honestly at fault, that Miss de Witt began 
to be benignant — she was never ashamed 
of herself, and now entered fully on the 
subject of Vick's letter. Mr. Monypenny 
immediately grew excited, asking where was 
Frank? Dining out. Grace must desire 
him to ask leave of absence from the Bank, 
and the boy must set off immediately for 
Aunt Petersen's, to look after the family in- 
terests. 

" But I assure you, Mr. Monypenny," 
says Grace, " that Aunt Petersen told me she 
had left all her money to Miss Vick." 
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" Ta, ta, ta, my good girl ; eighteen 
months is a long time for a woman to 
remain of the same mind. Frank must go 
and see.'* 

Matters proceeded briskly enough after 
this ; the ladies reviewed the premises ; Miss 
Koecher was, as usual, full of rash and 
ingenious plans, every one of which sug- 
gestions were steadily and vigorously op- 
posed by Miss de Witt. 

But the news about Captain Miller had 
deprived that Roman-Dutch lady of much 
of her inflexible spirit. Her thoughts 
would wander, and in one of those in- 
tervals she was tricked into agreeing to one 
of the rejected proposals, viz. that the 
lumber-closet might be converted into a 
sleeping room for the little nurse, and as 
Big Susan always slept in Mrs. Lloyd's 
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apartment, this arrangement would give a 
tolerable room to Vick. 

" But it were ray idea," whispered Miss 
Koecher, as she wished Grace good night. 
" You understand, eh ?" 
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CHAPTER VL 



Poor Vick, accompanied by Frank and 
Mima, have arrived at the little corner 
boose. 

Many had been the palpitations and 
nameless dreads during the long journey 
of the old maid, now for the first time mis- 
tress of herself; a possession that greatly 
alarms her. 
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It is Dot at a year or so over fifty that 
the habits of a life can be easily broken 
through, and Vick is so accustomed to being 
ordered, and to obeying, that unless some, 
one takes compassion on her liberty, and 
puts it again into a cage, Vick will certainly 
not long survive. 

It is to be hoped therefore that she may 
find a benevolent tyrant if not in Grace, then 
in some one else. 

In the meanwhile Vick's sorrow is 
undoubtedly qualified; nay, it is neutra* 
lised by vague terrors about her new home. 

If Miss Lloyd should not be able after 
all to bear with her and Mima? or Mr. 
Frank? but no; the youth's fine open 
countenance, beaming with kindliness, 
soothed away, in spite of herself, that dis- 
quietude. 
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The very first eveaing of her arrival 
at Twiston, Vick's heart nearly burst. Had 
she been a prodigal child, returning full of 
repentance (her own words) to an almost 
forgotten home, more could not have been 
done to welcome her. 

By the side of a clear fire, (for it is far 
on in December,) that might have roasted 
a large turkey, if not a fatted calf, sat the 
poor, pale, helpless, elderly woman, under 
her feet the footstool. Miss Koecher's famous 
piece of embroidery ; Mrs. Lloyd has tried 
to shove it towards the stranger, and little 
NeUy has carried it across the rug ; little 
Nelly remains at Miss Vick's side, and is 
looking with her penetrating child's eyes 
into the unknown face; it is evident she 
is about to select Miss Vick as her special 
slave. 

VOL. II. M 
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Grace is making tea, and there is a 
saucer with real cream for Mima, who, 
in truth, has a quiet subdued air about 
her. 

Poor Vick ! she is so comfortable that 
she cannot help reproaching herself as the 
most ungrateful of mortals. 

In the winding up of Mrs. Petersen's 
afl^rs it is found necessary to apply to Mr. 
Monypenny for advice. 

Some of the late Mr. Petersen's rela- 
tions object to the old lady's holograph will. 

Some said also that the money was not 
her's to leave. 

Never did a forlorn middle-aged woman 
find so willing a champion as did Miss Vick 
in the stout cousin. 

''We'll teach them to keep as far away 
from us as their Hamburg Ma'am. You 
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must give me their lawyer's letter and we'll 
settle them/' so he spoke to the terrified 
heiress/' 

''But oh! Sir, suppose they should be 
right/' 

'' But my dear Ma'am, surely you knew 
Mrs. Petersen well enough, to be sure she 
was the last woman in the world to blunder 
in matters of business." 

"Wm it be long, sir?" 

"What, the lawsuit? no, no, we'll get 
you a tip top lawyer, who'll carry you 
through with flying colours. Let me see 
now, I knew of a very similar case to yours, 
well — it was all begun, and ended, cash 
down, in five years." 

" Five years ! ! oh dear me," exclaimed 

Vick, her face shrinking and shrivelling to 

the size of a nut. 

M 2 
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" You are safe with us, you know/' said 
Grace, taking the thin, blue, cold hand in 
hers. 

" Oh ! dear, to be taking the very bread 
out of your mouths, when I thought to be a 
help. Indeed, I wouldn't have come if I 
had known." 

''Then you would have made a great 
mistake. Ma'am ; why, where could you be 
better?*' said Mr. Monypenny. " We have a 
kind little heart of our own," looking at 
Grace, ''and we have friends to help our 
friends, and we are going to do as we would 
be done by." 

This peroration meant that Mr. Mony- 
penny, who had never thought but of himself 
since he had entered the world of business, 
was about to turn over a new leaf and 
inscribe on it, a sacrifice and a self-denial. 
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The little clique of frieads were sooq all 
aware of the dangers threatening Miss 
Vick's heiress-ship, and after Miss de Witt 
had complimented Grace on having the real 
legacy from Mrs. Petersen, meaning the 
burden of Miss Vick, ignoring her own 
advice, to have the spinster at all risks, why 
she behaved more decently than she had 
intended both to Miss Vick and Mima. 

It came to pass, however, that there was 
nothing in the world Vick dreaded so much 
as one of Miss de Witt's cross-examinations 
as to her law-suit. 

Perhaps indeed Miss de Witt's blandness 
on the occasion alluded to, might be owing 
to the efiulgence of her godson Captain 
Oscar Miller's safe arrival at the home of 
his fathers. 

She wanted to get rid of Vick's affairs to 
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talk of the oflScer, in fact she could talk of 
Dothing else. 

Miss de Witt's Dutch blood, so she said, 
warmed at the sight of a soldier, and one, 
too, who had fought in downright battles. 

" He has a bullet somewhere in his body 
at this very moment, and I, ladies, confess 
to a respect for a man, performing all the 
daily avocations of a man, with a piece of 
lead in him." 

The speaker and her sister, together with 
Miss Koecher, were drinking tea in the little 
corner house, in honour of Miss Vick. 

Miss de Witt knew nothing of the in- 
dividual in uniform, whose miniature was 
reposing in Miss Vick*s black trunk, or 
she might have said less in favour of sol- 
diers. 

^' Will a banker's clerk with a bullet ia 
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his body please you as well, Miss de Witt ?" 
asked Frankie, bis eyes laugbing, but his 
mouth grave. 

'' Get along, Mr. Smooth face ; bankers, 
cotton spinners, and all those sort of people 
are useful enough, but they are not gentle- 
men by right 1 the army is the only 
school." She went on, "What a contrast 
those two Miller brothers are. John is 
a good man, and a clever man ; but just 
watch him swinging along by the side of 
Oscar. Who would ever think of comparing 
them r' 

Not one female voice was raised in 
defence of Mr. John Miller's personal ap- 
pearance. 

"You break my heart. Miss de Witt,'* 
said Frank, smiling as he caught Grace's 
eye fixed anxiously on himself; "you 
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forget I had to change my sword for the 
pen." 

'' Don't grow round-shouldered, like John 
Miller, boy, and then I'll forgive the 
change/' said Miss de Witt, a little repent- 
ing her avowed sentiments. 

Popular opinion ran into its usual ex- 
treme, in behali of Captain Miller. He 
belonged to Twiston, even when Twiston 
had only been a village ; that is, his fore- 
fathers did ; and Twiston thought of him 
and talked of him on his arrival, with as 
much interest and corfstancy, as though he 
had been their favourite member. 

Captain Oscar was pronounced the hand- 
somest and the bravest of mortals ; he was 
more; he was the most interesting and 
delicate in health of warriors. The bullet 
Miss de Witt so respected was not yet 
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detected. It might have taken lodgings in 
the chest ; he had a cough. 

It was astonishing how general a topic 
Captain Miller's health became in morning 
visits, interrupted occasionally by a wild cry 
from some young lady, about his " dear 
Arab, with such bright eyes, and such a 
beautiful long tail." Captain Miller had 
ridden him all round the paddock at this 
particular young lady's house, and made 
him jump the ditches, and explained how 
different it was to ride from a great English 
horse. 

Captain Oscar Miller really merited most 
of the encomiums bestowed on him. He was 
a brave soldier, an accomplished and ami- 
able gentleman. He was regularly hand- 
some into the bargain, with his mother's 
blue eyes, full of a suave melancholy ; he 
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was addicted to poetry of a mystically senti- 
mental cast, and liked reading such aloud to 
a fair listener, to whom he always made a 
point of confessing that love was not an 
article of his belief; and that if such a 
thing did really ever exist, why, it was a 
very doubtful good ; on the whole, he pre- 
ferred doing without it. No mamma in ail 
England, or, indeed, Scotland, more strenu- 
ously preached against novels as an egre- 
gious waste of time. 

Among the first of Captain Miller's 
former friends for whom he inquired, was 
Mm. Mansell. He and Sylvia were of the 
same age, and the contiguity of the houses 
of the two families had made them first 
playmates, then companions. One of his 
earliest visits was naturally to her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Those months which had been so un- 
marked in their repose to Grace, have been 
full of racking excitement to Sylvia ; not 
even Mrs. Birch ever thoroughly penetrated 
the secrets of her eldest daughter's married 
life. She saw, as many others did, Sylvia 
grow thin and haggard without uneasiness ; 
but when, after the birth of a fine little boy, 
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there was no improvement in Sylvia's 
looks or spirits, Mrs. Birch could not 
resist making some inquiries; but Sylvia 
laughed at her mother's anxiety, and per- 
sisted that she was quite happy. 

It was so unlike Sylvia to endure without 
complaint, that Mrs. Birch was puzzled — 
the more so as there were no symptoms of 
Sylvia's old nervousness — but in 'place of 
it some unowned fear ; even in the intimacy 
of convalescence, all the new-made grand- 
mamma could wring from Sylvia was the 
assurance that she neither required nor 
would allow of any interference between 
her and her husband. 

'' Then there is a cause, and a reason^ 
for interference," thought the lady of Deep- 
dene ; but she perceived at the same time 
that it would be of no use saying so just then. 
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Unlucky Sylvia was terrified at the mere 
idea of her family knowing how she and her 
husband lived together. She could bear 
her lot ; so no one was aware of its grow- 
ing misery. 

It was difficult, perhaps, to content 
Sylvia's, demands on the affections; but 
there can be little doubt, that had Dr. 
Mansell been really attached to her, her 
vehemence would have calmed down ; 
but as it was, all her faculties were con- 
centrated on the one pursuit after his 
love. 

Mutual recriminations were now the 
order of the day ; the reconciliations became 
less tender, as the call for them was more 
frequent ; Sylvia's jealousy, too, sometimes 
interfered with Dr. Mansell's practice, and 
on this point he was peculiarly sensitive, as 
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his requirement of money was dafiy more 
pressing. 

He made no further confidant of Sylvia, 
than to enforce oa her the necessity of not 
drawing on her banker without consulting 
him. He undertook to supply her with 
ready money ; and as she had not the re- 
motest notion of economising, he grew 
excessively irritable at her outlay, now 
brought clearly before him. 

One day, this silly woman concealed from 
her husband a telegraphic call for him, 
because twice before he had received a 
summons to the same place She had heard 
some reports of " charming daughters." 

Dr. Mansell, receiving a second despatch, 
discovered what she had done, and com* 
plained in no very measured terms of the 
constraint she put on his actions, of her 
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horribly exacting temper, until, in a state of 
exasperation, she accused him of being a 
beggsurly fortune-hunter ; and he reproached 
her with having thrown herself into his 
arms. 

The words were no sooner uttered than 
repented of and retracted, and a reconcilia- 
tion patched up. The worst of it is, how- 
ever, that once it is found possible to say 
such bitter words, they are always being 
said. 

Dr. Mansell, who, at the time of his 
marriage, was better tempered than men in 
general, was now impatient to a degree, 
grown so not only with home strife, but 
by reason of the strain on his mind as 
to the result of some of his speculations. 
This was the volcanic state of Dr. and 
Mrs. Mansell's life when Captain Oscar 
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Miller went to pay his first visit to 
tbem. 

Persons who might graze together in the 
same social pastures their entire amount of 
threescore years and ten, without the one 
or the other moving an inch out of their 
indifference, should chance separate them, 
seldom meet again with the same careless- 
ness with which they said good-bye. 

When Sylvia heard, therefore, of her old 
playfellow's return to Twiston, she was all 
real eagerness to see him. Still her manner 
was always more extreme than her feeling. 
So when she rushed forward to greet him, 
both hands outstretched, sbe meant no more 
than any other body who only offered one 
hand, nor probably was the gentleman's low 
bow over those white hands, and his silent 
glance, a whit more significant than would 
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have been his brother John's formal '' how 
do you do ?" 

Dr. Mansell, who was present, got cross 
at playing spectator, and then crosser at 
having, after being formally introduced, to 
listen for an hour and a half to the two 
friends' nursery reminiscences, interspersed 
with allusions to their first balls and pic- 
nics. 

When Captain Miller rose to take his 
leave, Sylvia detained him to see her baby ; 
and Sylvia, fair, laughing, and caressing 
her infant boy, was just one of those 
pretty pictures that rejoice the soul of 
a man; no wonder that Captain Miller 
lingered, and even forgot himself so far, 
as to make an effort to dance the child, 
and laid his grand whiskers close to the 
smooth cheeks of the little cherub. 

VOL. 11. N 
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Sylvia would not let Captain Oscar de- 
part without a promise. 

" When will you come again ? Oh, do 
come to lunch to-morrow, and we'll have a 
good practice. I am so glad to have some 
one to sing with.'* 

The Captain promised, and at last bowed 
himself out of the room* 

" Poor dear Oscar I" exclaimed Mrs. 
Mansell, as she stood at the window waving 
her hand, as the interesting object rode 
away ; '' how dreadfully delicate he looks ; 
do you think he'll ever get well, Max ?'^' 

" Poor dear Oscar I" repeated Dr. Mansell, 
contemptuously* 

*'Well?" asked Sylvia. ' 

" Once for all, let me tell you, Sylvia," 
said her husband in a rage, '' that if there's 
one thing I hate more than another, it is 
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levity of manner in a married woman/' and 
out of the room he banged. 

Sylvia grew pale at this reproof, the first 
ever administered spontaneously by Dr. 
Mansell. Hitherto they had quarrelled, but 
she had always been the one to attack, 
while, till lately, he had fenced with a button 
on his foil. Then that warm, yellow hue, 
her nearest approach to a blush, brightened 
her face, for the silly little thing said to 
herself, " He is jealous — then he loves 
me. 

She knew nothing of the Jealousy that 
proceeds from vanity, the fear of ridicule, 
or even that of the dog in the manger. 
She made sure now that she held in her 
hands the means of reanimating his feelings 
of affection for her ; she talked, indeed, of 

his not having cared for her, but Sylvia 

n2 
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never forgot the assurance her mother had 
given her. 

But Sylvia had also never come to 
understand that Hymen was a staid, 'quiet 
person, who hated Cupid*s incendiary torchi 
as a most dangerous toy in his steady house- 
hold. She, on the contrary, could not see 
her way without this perilous light, and in a 
selfish, inhuman manner, seized upon " poor 
dear Oscar" as a sort of lucifer match. She 
was so revived by this hope and expectationi 
that her eyes glowed, and there was that 
tremulousness of every feature which im- 
parted such a strange charm to the expres* 
sive long face. 

Dr. Mansell saw resuscitated, as by 
magic, the picturesque fantastic nymph of 
Deepdene, and set down this resusci- 
tation to Captain Oscar Miller. He there* 
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fore continued cross and snappish, while 
never had his sweet and honeyed words 
bestowed more pleasure on the lady called 
Mrs. Mansell. She '^ plucked a rose from 
a nettle." 

This was the commencement of one of 
those domestic dramas, classed under the 
title of comedies of life. Lookers-on smile, 
wag their heads, and move on ; none drop 
to the earth with pity as they hear of the 
purgatory through which the human heart 
passes ere it sinks into the zone without 
Ught. 

Since Sylvia's marriage, the whole vehe- 
mence of her ardent imagination had been 
directed to the discovery of one point, viz. 
the certainty that her husband did love her 
as she loved him. She had wanted, like all 
women, to know the extent of her power, to 
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know whether it were precarious or solids f^- 
So she had been continaaUy " plumbmg"^^ *"* 
his heart to find out the exact working of^^^f 
his affections : the result of this heart-dial JC -^1 
had been generally such as to throw her into ^^^ 
despair; there was no one to warn her ' 
against playing with edge tools, so now to 
work she went again, to acquire con- 
viction for herself and to bring it h(Hne 
to her husband. The means she em- 
ployed this time were a regular course 
of poetry and music with Captain Oscar 
Miller. 

Sylvia did not think it necessary to 
inform her unconscious ally that the hour 
she had fixed for their meetings was pre- 
cisely that given by Dr. Mansell to his 
home consultations, nor that what gave 
power to her wonderful voice was the 
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desire that its tones should penetrate 
tbe sanctum sanctorum of her hus- 
band. 

He did hear her, and her song might 
have produced an agreeable impression had 
it been a solo ; but the support of a fine 
tenor spoiled Sylvia's game, particularly as 
he fancied the duets greatly impressed his 
patients. 

Captain Miller sang, as he did every* 
thing else, extremely well; but though he 
could exclaim with indescribable pathos 
*'Mo 6ene," &c., the man was as cold 
of temperament as if he had been made 
of marble. He was the most natijurally 
platonic of men — no one better than the 
captivating soldier, could look at the 
moon, and then at the nearest female 
face under fifty with fervour; but he meant 
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nothing by it ; his intentions were — " ta«^ o 
marry some day some one with some^^e 
fortune, and be Jolly all the rest of his ^^s 
days." 
But how was Dr. Mansell to look at ^M 
. those sentimental blue eyes, and guess 
that their sentiment depended on the pe- 
culiar shape of the eyelid? — how was 
he to believe that the lengthy rehearsal 
of "JSTon ti scordar di me" was merely 
a love of- music on the tenor's part, and 
that the soprano was singing at him- 
self? 

So sulkily did he return the graceful 
Oscar's salutation one day, that he induced 
that gentleman to plead an engagement for 
hastening away. 

Sylvia as usual walked to the window to 
see the prancing of the darling Arab, and 
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the witching horsemaoBhip of the rider. 
She was . startled from the contempla- 
tion by the crash of a pile of music- 
books to the ground y accompanied by 
a long lament from the depths of the 
piano, and by a word unfit for ears 
polite from the lips of the handsome 
doctor 

Sylvia ran to the prostrate books, ex- 
claiming — 

" Oh, my poor dear books ! — listen how 
the piano groans — pick them up, Max, 
you naughty, awkward boy, every one of 
them, and put them neatly on the 
stand/' 

She pointed her little foot at the 
books with an air of imperious com- 
mand. 

To any one but an irritated hus- 
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band she was very nice to look at-r- 
she was in one of her moments of 
beauty. 

''Do be a rational woman, and not a 
baby/' was the surly answer. 

*' Come, come, sir, pick them up !" went 
on Sylvia, in the voice with which people 
require some mark of dexteilty from a 
poodle. 

'' I am an idiot myself tp require anything 
like sense from you." 

And Dr. Mansell sat down, and pie- 
tended to read. He had given her a look 
measuring her from head to foot, that 
alarmed Sylvia — she instinctively felt she 
was out of her reckoning; a thrill of 
fear made her rush up to her husband, 
and throw her arms passionately about his 
neck. 
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" What do you want now ? I wish you 
wouldn't be so violent, Sylvia ; if you would 
bestow fewer embraces on me, and attend 
to your duty a little more, I should prefer 
it." 

Her arms dropped, as if smitten by palsy, 
from his shoulders. For an instant her 
blood boiled, but she said — 

" Oh, Max, if you loved me, you could 
not speak in that way." 

" The old story I" he said, yawning and 
stretching his arms. 

" God help me !— God help me !*' burst 
out Sylvia; "I believe I am learning to 
hate you." 

A very new sensation now laid hold of 
Sylvia, one that never afterwards left her — 
shame mingled with her grief. She was 
ashamed of her husband; for the first 
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time he appeared to her rude and com- 
monplace. She dwelt on this discovery^ 
allowing it to fill her with deep resent- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER Vni- 

Td£ MaDsells^ baby don, now some 
months old, was christened the day fol* 
lowing this little domestic scenes and in 
the evening there was to be a grand ball in 
honour of the event* 

In the afternoon of the very same day 
Dr. Mansell was called away from the 
reception rooms, the arrangement of which 
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he and Sylvia were superintending, to a 
patient waiting for him in his consulting 
room. 

The person turned as the young physi- 
cian entered, and Dr. Mansell instantly 
recognised in the supposed invalid, the 
dapper man, his unpleasant fellow passenger 
in the railway carriage, on the night 
he went to see rich old Joseph But- 
terworth die — now nearly eighteen months 
ago. 

"He is come at last," thought Dr. 
Mansell. 

Face to face with an actual foe — for such 
Dr. Mansell immediately perceived the 
stranger to be — all cowardice yantshed. 
The idea that this man had some power to 
injure him (an idea which had been rising 
and falling in his mind as regularly as 
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the ebb and flow of a tide, ever since 
their first meeting), now stood out clear 
against the background of suspicious 
thoughts. 

The courteous air of interest vanishes in 
a twinkling from Dr. Mansell's face, to 
give place to a surly look of combative- 
ness. 

" ril have it out and be done with it now 
and for ever,'' thought Dr. Mansell. 

The dapper man moved a chair, and 
sat down^ with his back to the win- 
dow. 

'*I beg your pardon," said Dr, Mansell, 
avoiding any sign of recognition, ** but I 
must ask you to turn your face to the light. 
I always make my patients do so.*^' 

" Ve-ry good, sir, but I am not a patient, 
I am a practitioner, come to bleed you 
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pretty freely, ha — ha — not bad that, Doc- 
tor/' 

The dapper man as he laughed showed 
every one of his long yellow teeth. 

He was a hateAil.looking creature, as he 
sat there, squaring his shoulders, straddling 
out his bowed legs, on each knee a coarse 
hand, with stumpy fingers, on which were 
tufts of sandy hair. 

His eyes were light, with a turbulent 
restless glance, that fixed on any object with 
difficulty. 

Dn Mansell, without noticing the allusion 
contained in the end of the stranger's 
speech, replied to the beginning with a 
cold, "As you please then,** and seated 
himself opposite to this type of all that is 
degenerate in mankind. 

The two men looked at each other in 
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silence, for a minute or two, weighing the 
consequences of a first move. 

Tlie dapper man takes the initiative, and 
begins : — 

" Honesty *s best policy, Fve heerd, in 
diplomercy, it scares oppersite party which 
is on his guard aginst every dodge 'xcept 
that 'un. Ye purtends ye never sit yer 
two eyes on me, but I knows it's purtence, 
ye seed me in railway, ye seed me in 
shadder on wall that ere night old man 
died. I was down in these parts on yer 
tracks, a wishing to pay my respects to my 
famerly connections, a-hem.'' 

•* Sir 1 1*' exclaimed Dr. Mansell. 

''No offince mint, doctor, none tuk. 
It's a no use ripping up old stories, so I'll 
say nothin, not I, 'ginst dead men. I ain't 
a going to get any of rich Joe Butterworth's 

VOL. II. o 
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money, thof mayhaps I might think as 'ow 
I 'ad some sort o' a right to a share, l^ut I 
ave troubled you this day, Doctor, acause 
ye see as Miss Luciller ManselPs lawrful 
husband, I comes for her 'n." 

" Sir ! !" exclaimed Dr. Mansell, changing 
colour. 

" More true nor plisent, I can feel for 
yer, Sir, as one gintleman should for 
another, but it's true as -gospel tixts." 

Hereupon the dapper man exhibits 
sundry not over-clean- papers^ and a 
letter. 

So fierce and clamorous the sounds that 
followed, they pierce even the double doors 
with which « the sanctityv of that room is 
guarded. 

But that every- member of the Mansel! 
establishment is too busy preparing forthe^ 
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evening festivities, to play eaves^dropper, 
it might have been known in the servants' 
hall that the master of the house had a 
sister on the other side of the Atlantic, 
whom he had persuaded to cross the ocean, 
and on whose money he had built up his 
present position. 

" You call these proofs — 1 call them for- 
geries. Every word you say is a lie, a 
beastly lie," blazed away Dr. Mansell. 

" Tol de lol de lol, no bully words. Doc- 
tor, it's nateral ye're being mad at bein' 
cotched out. So 111 forgive you. It isn't 
plisiut for a fine gintlemin to be remimbered 
'ow he shipped his sister to Ameriky, under 
false purteuces, in same ship as gal's flighty 
sweetheart, without so much as speaking to 
parson aforehand. Common since is enufi* 
to tell 'ow that iaded, Lor, lor, what a rum* 
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world it is ; they seods a feller which steals 
bekase he's starving, to hulks, an' the dandy, 
which risses hisself to top step of ladder, 
by a trampling on his father's child, an' 
a trapping her money, they takes their 
'ats oflf to, and never thinks of asking 'ow's 
the fortin come by." 

Did Dr. Mansell recall his own remarks 
on a certain . Christmas day at Violet 
Bank* 

^' I s'pose I ain't squeamish, but I doesn't 
think I'd ever a sint a lass, leastways my 
sister, out on sich a devil's cruise. — Emi- 
gration's a queer lot for men, it's worser 
nor death for oomen, it's a istory 'ow 
Luciller streaked along to Californy. Lord 
alive only knows what that ere old gal 
suffered. To make it short, Doctor, she 
was a waslier of dirty plates at a caffy, 
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an' she saves ray life from some mad fellers, 
as swarms in that 'ell, folks call by a saint's 
name. She war old, ugly, greasy with 
washing her dirty plates, bvit I Xuk her 
under my purtection, an we lived mater- 
monially, parsons' scuss there as they was 
when you sint her afloat. Jolly, aint it ?" 
said the dapper man, stopping short, and 
looking full at Dr. Mansell for half a 
second, with his turbulent, restless eyes. 

Dr. Mansell merely said, " Go on, sir. I 
am waiting for the end of your interesting 
tale." 

"Thank you, Doctor, we're doubting 
Tummases, both on us, as must see afore 
believing. Well, I leaves old 'ooman to 
mind store, and cooms across seas, (reasons 
o' state for not coming afore). I wanted to 
ask old man to forget and forgive ; too late, as 
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ye know. I'd settled to track ye up, so 
riglar dispensation a finding yon on same 
line as I was a coming at any rate ; heerd 
down the country an' up the country ye 
wer first chop, goes to Doctors' Commons, 
convinced myself Luciller war a brick, 
makes my company scuss in London, and, 
trots back, marries Miss Luciller before 
consul, Certificate No. 1 ; lights on a 
Evangelical, ties knot tighter, Certificate 
No. 2 ; makes yer sister my lawrful missus ; 
and now I comes, and civerly asks you for 
bur money." 

** Even if I believed this very unlikely 
story," said Dr. Mansell, trying to speak 
calmly, "I am not bound in any way to 
attend to your demand. There is the 
power of attorney, under .which I act for 
my sister." 
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'' I am blessed if it's law anywhere for a 
maa to cheat/' returned the dapper man — 
'' anyhows^ we'll try it out. I wunder ye 
ben't ashamed o' yurself, in this fine 'ouse, 
with coaches and servants galore, to be no 
better than a downright thief! Ye've got 
wrong sow by ear this'n time, my man." 

** Keep a civil tongue, sir," said Dr. 
Mansell. " You must think me very soft if 
you came here with any idea of compelling 
me by threats to pay a large sum of money 
to a perfect stranger." 

'' Ye chooses to call me a stranger ; how*> 
ever, I guessed ye'd make a catawamperous 
fuss ; SQ, I consilts a firstrater in London, 
and I knows I've right on .my side." 

" Very well ; prove it in a law-court." 

" That's yer last word, eh ? — very good. 
Ye're a cute uu; ye thinks I daurn't; 
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mayhaps no, mayhaps yes ; howiver, there's 
nought in life to prevent Luciller a prose- 
cuting ye. I'll sit business a going, and 
'ave her large as life, in London, in less 
than no time.*' 

The dapper man instantly saw the ad- 
vantage he had gained by this menace; 
he let Dr. Mansell sit in moody medita- 
tion. 

At this juncture, deceived by the quiet 
within, into supposing Dr. Mansell alone, 
Sylvia softly opened a door in the corner of 
the room, and said — 

" Max, are not you coming back ?" 
" Go away !" shouted Dr. Mansell, 
striding towards her, and banging the door to. 
The dapper man rose also, exclaiming, 
" That's sister, I takes it — a riglar 
screamer of a gal, she be," 
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Dr. Mansell turned upon him, the fury so 
long pent up now bursting forth, and seized 
him by the cravat, a murderous glare in 
his eyes. 

" Leave my throat alone, and be d — d to 
you r 

And the dapper man freed himself from 
the gripe, by a twist like a snake's — learned, 
probably, in many a ruflSanly brawl. 

** Brother by law — ye're neither strong 
nor perlite. What 'arm is a man's looking 
at a young 'ooman ? Blow'd if I don't tell 
her my story, and bespeak her purtection 
for me and Luciller. 'Oomen allays takes 
part with them as is wronged. I will say 
that for 'em ; I'll speak to that pooty gal, 
I will." 

^* Have the goodness to stick to business." 

Dr. Mansell pretended to be examining 
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the letter addressed by Lucilla to him- 
self. 

" If I understand rightly, you are in 
want of money ?" 

The dapper man laid his £nger along one 
side of his nose, and winked. 

^' What will you take, supposing I should 
be willing to assist you on account of your 
,wife ?" 

*'*Ohi ho ! That's the way ye puts it- 
giving me my rights by way of charity. I 
ain't proud. What will I take? — Well, 
when I was up to sdiool, I Urned that 'alf 
was less nor a 'ole, and a 'ole mcx-e nor a 
'alf; ^o I prefers, with thanking ye for the 
choice, the 'ole." 

^*Then our interview may end at this 
point," said Dr. Mansell, keeping up a 
tolerable show of coolness, though his pale 
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face and bloodshot eyes proved an inward 
strain, which the dapper man was far too 
acute not to ^ead as accurately as Dr. Man- 
sell read the dapper man's desire to avoid 
publicity. 

They were both capital fencers. 

•'Indeed,*' said Dr. Mansell, *Veven did 
j^ou agree to anything like ^a reasonable 
compromise, I should require some legal 
contract securing mt against further de- 
mands, besides your oath to the truth oi 
your statements before a magistrate." 

All the time Dr. Mansell had been speak- 
ing, the dapper man had been jotting down 
on the back of a letter with his gold 
pencil diBferent figures; he was apparently 
doing a sum of addition. 

" I larned besides," — he went on, taking 
up the subject where he had himself left it 
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— " that when a man can't get a 'ole, a 'alf 
is better nor nothin*. Laryers will eat up 
very nigh on two-thirds capital^ if I employs 
'em — besides making a man wait onconsci- 
onable ; so I sits down that aginst me, and 
to yer credit. Then I sits down to my 
credit, and aginst you, the disparagement, 
the blow-up 'ull be to you — for, by the 
Lord Harry, Fll blazen the private 'istory 
'o you and your'n till I make, iK)t England, 
but the 'ole o* Europe, Asia, and A-fri-ca 
too 'ot for ye. An' now ye have my last 
word; 111 'ave 'alf, down, or ind the in- 
terview." 

"You will give me time to reflect on 
your proposition, and to consult my man of 
business ?" 

" Breaks my 'art to refuse ; but bygones 
ain't bygones in this world — 'opes they may 
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be in nixt ; got a 'int as ow my 'ealth wad 
be the better of a sea voyage, and conse- 
quintly I tuk medical man's advice, and 
secured a berth in mail-boat, as starts to- 
morrer, wind an' weather permitting/* 

Dr. Mansell, from the first view of the 
dapper man's credentials, had never doubted 
their being true ones, nor would he have 
shrunk from accepting the compromise 
offered had he known where, on the spur of 
the moment, to find the money. He began' 
to feel the chain of consequences of the 
selfish, unrighteous act, committed in early 
youth tightening round him ; he felt there 
was only one chance of escape from the 
hands of the sneering brute before him, 
viz., the haste he did not attempt to con- 
ceal. 

So he opened his desk, and showed notes 
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to the Taloe of aerenty pounds, and ten 
sovereigns in his pnrse. 

''That is every &rthing I have in the 
house." 

" Won't do, brother, ye are a kalkilating 
chances; my lasso is round your neck, and 
if so be as you gO for to be bumptious, I'll 
throw ye, without a bit o' caile for yer 
precious 'ealth; ye're up in a comer, and 
I aint sich a jolly green as to let you out< 
'xcept on reasonable terms. Y^ 'aven't- 
thousands in that ere desk' — no^ I knows* 
you *aven't — aint likely to/ Sister above 
stairs is rich, go, an' give her some sugar- 
kisses. I told yer I war to sail to-morrer, 
but ril work telegraph to-night, ye'd better 
not make me gritty." 

In a sort of nervous' anxiety to rid 
himself of his tormentor, Dr. Mansell did 
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seek Sylvia, suid asked her if she had any 
money to lend him ? 

''Not more than five pounds in my 
purse — you can take that/* 

'' But what have you got at the banker's ? 
The truth is, Sylvia, an old friend of mine 
iib in distress^ and has sent to beg for help 
from me. If I can let him have some 
money, hid dun will take half the debt. 
TVL put the money back in a few 
days.*' 

" Is it any one you really care about ?^' 
she askedi 

"I should not ask you if the case were 
otherwise,'* he said, with an assumption of 
dignity. 

Sylvia saw he was troubled — even agi- 
tated ; thero was something in her husband's 
face that alarmed her. 
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With her usual impulsiveness she ran to 
the Davenport, hunted out her cheque-book, 
saying — " I think there must be about two 
hundred still." 

•' No more?'' said Dr. Mansell. " Well, 
I suppose that must do." 

Dr. Mansell was half inclined to make a 
clean breast of it to Sylvia, and ask for 
more efficient help ; but he shrunk from 
being in his wife's power — poor shortsighted 
fool — shrunk from what he fancied would 
be the explosion of the wrath of her family. 
Once begin an explanation, no saying where 
it would end — better give a bill, and trust 
to chance. 

This was the sort of arguing going on in 
Dr. Mansell's head while Sylvia wrote out 
the cheque. 

** Am I to cross it, Max ?" 
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The question was like a suggestion from 
the devil. 

Dr. Mansell pronounced a faint " Yes." 

** If I do, you know they can only get 
the money at Miller's ; it will make a delay 
if you are sending it to any one out of 
Twiston." 

"Never mind, it's safer," replied Dr. 
Mansell. 

That remark was the spark that set fire 
to the train of evil thoughts laid by her 
proposal of crossing the "cheque. 

** And the fool hath said in his heart — 
' There is no God.'" 

** Woe to him that increaseth that which 
is not his." 

'^ Woe to him that coveteth an evil covet- 
ousness to his house, that he may set his 
nest on high." 

VOL. II. p 
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Tbe dapper man in the metntinie leans 
badi in the reading chair, selected by Dr. 
Manadl as his own peculiar resting-place, 
as the easiest of all easy chairs. The 
dapper man contemplates with a cynical air 
the articles condocive to loxnrioos ease 
surrounding him. 

" Ain't worth what they cost," says the 
contemplator to himself. 

He grows impatient, and leaves his seal 
to stand before the fireless grate, laughs at 
the quaint bronze figures, brought from the 
far East, on the mantel-piece. 

" Lor, what gomerils men always is — 
black, white, or red." 

He looks at the pretty small clock an- 
grily — the hands mark how nearly it is 
four o'clock ; as he looks he observes 
the design of the timekeep^er; ai field 
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poppy droops over the dial-plate, and up 
its slender stem run, in minute characters, 
the following question and answer — 

" Time, whither dost thou flee ?" 

" I travel to Eternity." 

" Bosh ! who knows anything about 
that ? Time is a going pretty fast for me, 
that's what I knows ; I must find my 'an- 
some swell." 

The dapper man's hand was on the bell 
as Dr. Mansell re-appeared by tbe door 
Sylvia had looked in at. 

" Well, what cheer, brother?" 

"There's eighty pounds cash, and this 

order — literally every farthing Mrs. Mansell 

has at command. It is to take or to leave. 

Business hours are almost over. I can 

make no other arrangements to-day." 

p2- 
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*' D you ! you 'ave been slow enuflf to 

make sure o' that," possessing himself of 
the cheque Dr. Mansell most unwillingly 
let out of his fingers. '* Put your name on 
the back; husband and wife didn't ought 
to be separated — can't say as 'ow ye 'adn't 
knowledge of it." 

Dr. Mansell wrote his name on the re- 
verse of the cheque. 

. " What's the name of your banker ?" 
asked the dapper man, hurrying to the 
door. 

*'It's on the cheque; the cabman will 
know it," said Dr. Mansell, fussily; 

He was showing his visitor to the door 
himself, with his own white hand drawing 
back the lock-handle. 

The dapper man is on the threshold ; he 
suddenly turns round, and says— 
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''Beso las manos, as they say down 
yonder; ye forgot to ask me for any re* 
ceipt. FU be'ave 'onorable, tho' I be only 
Joe Butterworth's outlawed son." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



SoPTLY, very softly, Dr. Mansell closes 
the hall door ; very softly he treads hifl way 
back to his quiet study, and throws himself 
exhausted into his easy chair. 

The next instant he starts up, — already 
be is terrified to death. How had he dared ? 
If he could only reach Miller's bank in 
time — what to do — ^and he sinks back again 
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in his chair. He. wipes the moisture from 
bis face as he acknowledges that the act 
of the past hour is beyond his reach; as 
much beyond his reach as though it had 
happened at the beginning of the world. 
It is already registered against him in God's 
awful memory. That is not what is making 
his body quiver and his lips turn ashy 
blue. 

It is, that it may be registered against 
him in men's knowledge ; that is the 
thought which is making his powerful frame 
bend together with the same writhe as does 
a bar of iron in the smelter's fire. His eye 
watches with strained open lid, that may 
not wink, the minute hand of the pretty 
clock, proving to him that time is flying 
with him to eternity. Three minutes to 
four — :the cab must he close to Miller's bank ; 
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he sees, in fancy, the horse in a foam with 
its head down and its tongue out. 

Suppose the dapper man is in time ? 
Well, it's not likely there will be any ob- 
jection made by Miller, the banker of the 
whole Birch family, and Sylvia's trustee^ to 
paying the cheque, even if Sylvia's money 
is short, or, at worst, payment may be 
suspended of it, and Sylvia informed she has 
overdrawn ; she won't dare to accuse him 
openly ; and as for a private brawl, he must 
bear it as he has borne others. But the 
dapper man and his threats ? They sink, 
really sink, at this instant to insignificance, 
compared with the other subject of fear. 

Tick, tick, tick, goes the pretty clock, 
neither faster nor slower ; not like the 
pulsations of his heart, quickened to the 
endangering of life. At last the silvery 
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chimes of the clock ring out four o'clock. 
Whatever is to be, is over now. 

The watcher clasps his hands, closes his 
strained eyes, and then seems for many 
minutes to sleep. 

, When he looks up again, his glance falls 
on a small round spot, the colour of iron- 
mould on the cuff of his professional black 
coat. His pallid cheek flushes, and Dr. 
Mansell looks round the room, then at the 
window, with fear and suspicion. 

Hastily rising, he re-opens the door 
through which he had come back to the 
stranger, and goes into a light doset about 
eight feet square, his laboratory, where he 
occasionally plays himself with acids, alkali, 
and what not. The most remarkable thing 
there is a light turning stair, like a pulpit- 
stair, and which leads up to the floor above. 
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and through a similar closet to the little 
back room. This had been one of his 
devices about which Dr. Mansell laid such 
fond projects with Grace. 

It was quite possible for any one on the 
top of the stair to see what was doing below 
in the laboratory. Sylvia had often per- 
plexed her husband at first by running down 
when patients were in the study, so a green 
baize door had been added to the door of 
communication between the latter and the 
laboratory, and usually kept fastened on the 
inside. 

The young physician now stands at the 
foot of the stair, in the centre of the 
small space, from whence he can almost 
reach everything on the shelves round. He 
is a first-rate chemist, and knowing in all the 
properties of that range of bottles. A drop 
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from one of them turns that ugly little 
yellow spot black or nearly so again. He 
takes up another phial, makes as though 
he would throw it out of the window, but re- 
places it, sees a pen still wet with ink lying 
en the floor, crushes it with his foot^ kneels 
down, smd searches, — profitless trouble ; 
^the bright drugget is so blurred and ble- 
mished, one spot more could scarcely be 
distinguished. 

" What are you about there, Max ?" cries 
Sylvia from the top of the stair ; " I have 
been watching you these five minutes." 

^* I have dropped something." 

** Shall I come and help you ?" 

" No, no, it's too dirty." 

"Whatever does master mean by such 
goings on ?" asks the servants' hall, as he 
visits pantry and housekeeper's room. 
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"Well, I never — did you ever?" is mut- 
tered as he mounts on a chair peering from 
the windows of these unknown regions to- 
wards that of the laboratory. He next 
proceeds to the stable, to the room above 
it, rousing the coachman from a heavy nap. 
The master does not like the servant's sulky 
look. Can he have seen anything? No, 
not a lynx could spy hence into that labo- 
ratory. Dr. Mansell goes away convinced 
of that. Heaven's eye — oh, that's too far 
off also, and these are not the days of 
miracles. 

The clever chemist returns to that easiest 
of chairs, padded so smoothly, so exqui- 
sitely curved to insure a comfortable posi- 
tion, and he wipes beads of sweat from his 
broad brow. All's safe, he believes. Be- 
sides, who would give easy credit to an 
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accusation unsupported by proof, brought 
by a man whose name had figured on gaol 
rolls? Who would believe the wretch 
flying his country, against the word of the 
prosperous gentleman he was ? Who credit 
that the young father, come from seeing his 
newly born, received as a member of Chrisfs 
church, and who had been just put in re* 
membrance of the profession made to God 
in his own baptism, would straightway com- 
mit a fraud? — He almost discredited it 
himself. Proof as to that there was 
none — the villanous tiger had none — one 
little word, one little numeral to weigh so 
heavily 1 

All the hours of the night the courteous 
host stood in garlanded rooms, where the 
gay din of music kept merry feet tripping. 
Compliments and congratulations claimed 
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his smiles and thanks ; still his eye was for 
ever wandering to the entrance of the lighted 
rooms, scanning with eagerness the groups 
unable to penetrate further. 

" Are you expecting the ghosts you have 
sent unannealed to Hades?" asked Cle- 
mentina Birch, appearing suddenly at his 
elbow. " There it comes, good, my lord." 
And she pointed to tali, dark, sallow-visaged 
Mr. Miller, towering in the background. 

The lady laughed long and loudly at the 
start she thought she had made her brother- 
in-law give. Mr. Miller forced his way to 
where they were standing, to make some ap- 
proving observation on the decoration. As 
he passed on. Dr. Mansell drew a deep 
breath, as of one relieved from mortal pain 
or mortal fear. 
Sylvia waa in her ^ment, flying about in 
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her white drapery, aDimated and animating ; 
but though she was as coquettish, wayward, 
as it was well possible to be, it was not for 
the sake of pleasing — it> was to hide the 
smarting pain she was suffering. 

The morning's ceremony had not been 
without its softening effect on her ; its in- 
fluence made her forget everything but that 
the surly husband of yesterday was baby's 
papa. She yearned to be friends again. 
All day they had been kept separate by one 
accident or another, and now she remarked, 
and felt it bitterly, that whenever she went 
near him, or beckoned him to come to her, 
there was a slight impatient movement of 
the shoulders, or a sigh of vexation. 

This it was which sent Sylvia whirling 
round the. room in a^ deux temps waltz, a 
frightful and dangerous melee, where every- 
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body tumbles into everybody's arms, with 
the occasional variatioD of being dashed to 
the ground and trampled on. This it was 
which made her sit on the stairs, tete-d^t^te 
with Captain Oscar — impervious to hints 
from Mrs. Birch, who went to seek her with 
her forehead puckered into a dozen frowns, 
and her eyes full of scornful flashes. 

But Dr. Mansell is utterly blind to the 
little woman's manoeuvres ; he is doing his 
best to look unconcerned also, and to avoid 
any absence of mind that might be com- 
mented on. 

A servant seeks him. What can he 
want ? — Only to say that supper is ready. 

Dr. Mansell blunders ridiculously. In- 
stead of the great lady, in black velvet 
point-lace and diamonds, he oflers his arm 
to the insignificant wife of some one of the 
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insignificant young men present — a positive 
nobody, who is too much bewildered ber- 
self, by the unexpected honor, to notice 
how her companion's arm shook when at 
the door of the supper-room, nor, as he 
suddenly ran against a policeman; the 
angry violence with which he said, ** What 
do you want here, sir?'' nor yet his 
sulky silence when the policeman mildly 
answered that he had been on duty at the 
door all the evening, and so one of the 
footmen had brought him in to see the 
Company come down to supper. - 

"The Company!" 

Dr. Mansell saw nothing but likenesses to 
the dapper man — heard nothing but his 
odious twang. In such a moment every- 
thing was suffering and pain to him ; the 

lights, the perfumes, the sound of young 
VOL. IT. q 
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women's low laughter, marrying itself so 
harmoniously to the lively dance-music of 
the quadrille band. Dr. Mansell endures 
this rack and torment as did the gladiator 
of old, who^ as he died, smiled on his ap* 
plauding audience. 

As the rooms thinned, Dr. Mansell 
caught sight of David Veitch, whom he had 
gone himself in person to invite. David 
must come to the ball. Mrs. Mansell ap- 
preciated art and artists ; she wished to 
consult him on having her little son's like- 
ness in marble — a sleeping child — poor 
little baby ! 

No sooner did Dr. Mansell espy David 
than he determines to catechize him about 
the marble hound he had seen at Joe But- 
terworth's. Dr. Mansell feels sure the 
hound and the outlaw are connected. 
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David recollected having executed the 
portrait — a dog in marble, soon after leaving 
Scotland, for a London gentleman; but 
David had never heard even of the name of 
Butterwortb. 

" Strange eneuch/' says David, " ye 
should be speering about that dog ; for this 
vera day I rin slap against the man for 
whom I did it. I never saw him before, 
and I never saw him after, till, as I say, this 
vera morning. I knew him, and he knew 
me ; I saw recognition in his eye, but be 
just turned and went his way without a 
word." 

"Who is he?" 

" I dinna ken more of him, than the 

colour of his money ; he paid me well, and 

fetched awa* the bit sculpture himself.*' 

" What was he like ?" 

a 2- 
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" Oh, much like ither folk ; his dog was 
the handsomer bnite of the two." 

David, in spite a£ the promised order for a 
sleeping diild in finest garble, was far from 
cordial to Dr. Mansdl, and Dr. Mansell felt it. 

Day was hovering over night, when Dr. 
and Mrs. Mansell received the adieu of the 
last reveller. The lady seeks her bed with 
eagerness, but the gentleman lingers in his 
dressing-room ; he can now give way again 
to his horrible imaginings. 

But the influence of Uiose moments of 
deep stillness is on him ; those moments of 
universal hush, just about to yield to uni- 
versal sound, and the blustering storm in 
the sinning man's mind sinks down into a 
tearful calm. Yes, tears are in the hot eyes 
of the criminal, watching the miracle of 
turning darkness into light. 
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'' Oh ! that I could be again what once 
I was!" 

He is recalling past happy hours — seeing 
a family group, in which he no longer has 
a place. 

That holy hour brings Grace b^ore him 
— Grace, pure as a dewdrop on a I'ose — 
Grace, to whom he could have knelt, had 
she been his wife, as to a saint, and rose up 
again purified by her sweet helpful prayers. 
Alas ! no domestic joys for him. He 
knows what he is ; no one, however pure, 
however faithful, can clear him out of the 
mire, through which he has chosen his 
path. 

The sun is up ; no more time for medi- 
tation ; he can employ himself more usefully 
with broad waking daylight ; he is himself 
again. 
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After breakftfit, he strcdls down towards 
town, and in nhcdience to a Uind impulse, 
he canmrt resist — entos Miller's Bank- 
sees Frankie's stem young feice — asks if 
Miller had arrived — then turns and walks 
into the street Everj house, every cart 
and horse, is whirling round before him; 
earth and sky are see-sawing; he is very 
giddy, but on the whole somewhat relieved 
in mind. 
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CHAPTER X. 



When Captain Miller walked into Syl- 
via's drawing-room, the day after the ball, 
she would rather not have seen him, she 
was even a little frightened. 

But Captain Miller being a man of habit, 
what he did yesterday, it was extremely 
probable he would do to-day« and to- 
morrow. 
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He was accustomed to lounge at a certain 
hour, into tbe Mansells' house, to read or 
talk, or sing with Sylvia, and until some 
one should tell him, he was not to do so 
any more, he would be sure to be found 
there. 

Sylvia and he were really almost as 
much play-fellows as when they had been 
in the nursery. 

Sylvia had said to him one day before 
witnesses, ''I am sure I don't know how 
I should get on without you now." 

She had spoken it naturally without 
any pretended simplicity, but it was also 
spoken unadvisedly. 

Though there was as little of what is 
termed flirting between the two as can be, 
when the friends are a young man and young 
woman, Mrs. Grundy could not be expected 
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to know this, could not be expected to 
believe it, and suppose she had, it would 
have been establishing a dangerous pre* 
cedent. 

So whispers began to circulate, and then 
some one who was deaf, insisted on its 
being bawled out so loudly, that Deepdene 
and Ashburn were thrown into severe 
commotion on the same day. The deux 
temps waltz made a deal of mischief. 

Whether Sylvia herself had overheard 
something, or was merely alarmed at the 
recollection of Dr. Mansell's displeasure, 
her first words to the captain were, " I 
am so tired and out of sorts, I am sure 
I can't sing a note to-day." 

•* What has gone wrong ? is the Doctor 
cross? By the by, Sylvia, allow me to 
compliment you on your good taste. Man- 
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sell is as handsome a fellow as I ever saw. 
I am very glad to find you so happy, 
marriage is such an awfiil risk, you 
know/* 

Sylvia's head drooped; coming at this 
particular time, the speech was thoroughly 
out of tune with her feelings; it jarred 
them as when bright sunshine, or a gay 
song, intrude on our sorrow. 

Captain Miller, in spite of his melancholy 
bhie eyes, had no relish for any cloudy 
aspect of afiairs; he had throughout his 
military experiences taken special care 
ever to steer clear of conjugal differences 
of opinion, so he pretended short-sight, 
and said with great cheerfulness, "Well, 
you lean back cosily in your great chair, 
and I'll read to you, something as good 
or better to listen to, than Verdi. Which 
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will you have, Tennyson or Longfel- 
low?" 

* Tennyson," said Sylvia, languidly ; " he 
is mor6 like real life." 

** Eh," said Oscar, raising his brows, " oh 
here's Hood, let me just read you this," 
and he began : — 

*^ The lady lay in her bed, 
Her couch so warm and soft, 
But her sleep was restless and broken still. 
For turning often, and oft, 
From side to side, she mutter'd and moan'd. 
And toss'd her arms aloft." 

Captain Miller read admirably, and Sylvia 
listened delightfully. 



" From grief exempt, I never had dreamt 
Of such a world of woe ! 
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Of the hearts that daily break, 

Of the tears that hourly fall, 

Of the many, many troubles of life, 

That grieve this earthly ball — 

Disease and Hunger, and Pain, and Want.** 

The reader had reached this point, when 
the door was opened, and Mrs. Birch an- 
nounced. 

Sylvia's eyes red! and Captain Miller 
reading poetry f how was Mrs. Birch, or 
Mrs. Anybody to guess that the sentimental 
looking gent^emcni' bad aware& or unawares 
been about to give his attentive listener 
a good lesson. 

Mrs. Birch had come expressly at the 
hour denounced to her, as that peculiarly 
devoted by her daughter to her poetical 
and musical recreations ; for in such cases, 
the most intrepid mother or friend shrink 
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from the attack of sucb a subject unpro- 
voked* 

Mrs. Birch, for an instant or so, was stag- 
gered in bet belief of tbe entire want 
of reasonable foundation for the nonsen- 
sical report. 8he was served beyond her 
wishes. 

Sylvia was not surprised to see her 
mother, but she was very much so to see 
her accompanied, not by one of her sisters, 
but actually by her brother Percy, who had 
declined the ball. 

In the Birch family of late years, the 
appearance of the M.P. in conjunction 
with his mother, had always been* held as 
the sign of a family privy council being 
imminent. Though of all mouthpieces, 
that of the stammering Vepcy was least 
likely to carry authority with it, Mrs. 
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)lr. Botfti and Captain Miller had not 
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*^]>e%hted and gratified, I assure you, 
uid glad to meet itNi, particQlarly— espe- 
dally kete.'^ 

Srlria tried to catdi her mother's eye, 
she was so charmed with what she guessed 
to be the greatest blander Percy could have 
contrived. 

" Yes, indeed, dear old boy," said Oscar, 
warmly shaking his nervous friend's hand. 

It's just as it ^ould be, but you and 
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Sylvia, my contemporaries, have left me 
quite behind in the race ; it makes one feel 
positively old to think of you two as sober 
married people with families." 

" Ha ! — yes, to be sure, no doubt of it — 
I am certain of it ; I am convinced you do 
look on us both as sober married people," 
returned Mr. Birch, of Mountworthy, in a 
voluble manner, and with a cheerful glance 
at his mother, who sent her eyes imme- 
diately to the ceiling, as she invariably did 
when her coadjutor endangered the success 
of her mission. 

'' It is a rare happiness," said Captain 
Miller, with a slight dash of sentiment in 
look and voice, **for any one after a ten 
years' absence, to find so little change 
among those dear to him. I declare it is 
almost worth while to go away to meet with 
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such a wrioome as I baswc done from all who 

koeir me Ibrmerly ." 

"From those to whom yoa have given 

an opportomty to sIkiw tlinr welcome. 

Captain IfiOer,'' said Mrs. Birch, bringing 

her eyes down from tiie ceilii^ to tbe yoong 

man's face. 

"Pray now, do not call me Captam 

Miller, Mrs. Birch,'' said Oscar, reddening, 
and thns escaping any direct reply to this 
reproach for bk remissness at Deepdene. 
** I have a right to be Oscar to those at 
whose knee I stood as a child/' 

Mr. Birch looked anxiously for some be- 
nignant return to this pretty speech, but 
the lady of Deepdene was not going to be 
dislodged from her vantage ground ; besides, 
she was not easily touched, so she only 
drew her mouth on one side, the most dis- 
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agreeable of all likenesses to a smile ever 
seen on a human face. 

Sylvia during this time had seated herself 
at the piano, and kept on turning over the 
leaves of a music-book with impatient 
quickness, humming a bar of song after 
song as her eye capght sight of them in 
passing. 

" Are you staying at Deepdene ?" asked 
Captain Miller, turning to Mr. Birch to 
hide some embarrassment. *^ Is Mrs. Birch 
the younger with you ?" 

" No, no, she seldom travels beyond her 
home visiting list. I hope and trust — " (here 
Percy came to a stop) — 

** Our regiment is coming here next 
month,** said Oscar; "so look out, old 
fellow, for a visit from me ; I want to see 
you among your Lares and Penates.** 

VOL. II. R 
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The graceful soldier went up to Mrs- 
fiirch, and said — "I shall come and ask 
you in the old nursery of Deepdene to 
call me Oscar again/' 

" You have forgotten your new song," 
cried Sylvia, as the Captain was going out 
of the room. 

" It's better here than at home, there's no 
one there to sing duets with me,'' said Oscar. 

There was a moment's pause after Oscar 
liad closed the door 7— Sylvia could have 
counted every step he took down-stairs. 

" Sylvia, do you know you are acting 
like a fool ?" asked Mrs. Birch, brusqueing 
the subjects 

" No, I can*^! say I do," said Sylvia, pat- 
ting the floor with one foot. 

** You are not such a child ^ however, as 
not to be perfectly aware that people always 
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talk when a man goes constantly to a 
house/' 

" Well, let them talk ; when they're tired 
of the subject they'll stop talking — I don't 
care.'^ 

"It was wrong enough, and stupid 
enough to speak in that way when you were 
single .... 

** I'm sure I was wrong enough and 
stupid enough to give up being single; — 
scarcely a day but I am worried, that I 
must not do this or the other, because I 
am .married." 

Mrs. Birch did not stop to notice this 
first hint of a change in Sylvia's sentiments ; 
she went on firing away at the evil that had 
been brought before her. 

" A girl's flirtation is silly — a^ married 

woman's criminal/' 

ft 2 
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''The cap doesn't fit, mamma," said 
Sylvia, coolly. •* Oscar and I never flirt ; 
the doors are open ; all the world may come 
in as you did, and judge for themselves — I 
am sure we don't care — unless they happen 
to be bores." 

" But your husband may care." 

•* Yes, your husband may, Sylvia, dear," 
chimed in Percy, feeling called on to say 
something. 

"Oh, Percy, don't you take up the 
cudgels against me. I am sure there never 
was anything so uujust and unkind as to 
accuse me of flirting. Everything turns 
against me, do what I will ; it's always a 
cry out about my folly or wickedness. It 
will be no wonder if I grow as hard as a 
brickbat." 

''It is because ycu are always in ex- 
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tremes/* returned her mother ; " can't you 
be like other people ?" 

" I don't know about other people, I only 
know what I suffer myself." Mrs. Birch made 
an effort to speak. '' No, no, listen to me, 
mamma ; you have brought it on yourself, 
and now you shall hear me. The man I 
married I loved — oh, how I loved him ! I 
could as soon have done without the air I 
breathe. I loved him as I suppose one 
ought to love God, for the only words I 
could find to express what I felt I learnt in. 
my catechism. I loved him with all my 
heart, and soul, and mind ; I put my whole 
trust in him — ^yes, I did. Oh, mamma!*' 
And Sylvia was clasping and crushing her 
mother's bony fingers. "I was not such 
a fool as every one thought me, I knew he 
did not love me. I guessed every one of 



% 
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his feelings, because my love was so great. 
I knew he wanted my money, and I was so 
glad to give it to him. I thought that he 
must some day love me for all the treasure 
of affection I lavished on him. But one can't 
make people love one by loving; and it's a 
horrible thing, mamma, to feel that a man is 
tied to you and can't get away from yoo, 
though he would give the world to do so." 
It made Percy Birch's flesh creep to watch 

Sylvia's face as she spoke : the eyes sinking 
back into her head, her mouth twitching 

and the lower jaw protruding. Even Mrs. 

Birch was moved. 

" But why, in H6aven's name, Sylvia, if 

you are so attached to your husband, why 

go and flirt with another man ?" 

" I wanted to make him jealous — I wanted 

anything rather than going on as we did, 
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pretending to be happy. I have told you 
how I felt once. Sometimes I begin to 
wonder now what I saw in him to care so 
much about — one of my stupid dreams ; 
aod really it's something to have poor, dear 
Oscar to treat me as if I were not so very 
unfit to be a man's companion." 

"Sylvia, Sylvia, dpn't talk in this way! 
You know very well you are just talking 
for talking's sake. You do love your hus- 
band. Listen to your mother's voice for 
Once." 

*' listen to your mother's voice, Sylvisi," 
repeated Percy, in so dolorous a key^ that 
Sylvia went off in a laugh. 

Mrs.TBirch looked very angry, and ps^id — 

" There's no knowing which way to take 
you, Sylvia; but I have come to fulfil a 
duty, and I shall do it in spite of mockery 



1^ 
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or opposition. What I have to say is this : 
that I quite agree with you as to the im- 
possibility of Dr. Mansell ever returning 
your wi]d feelings. Every oiie has some, 
disappointment to bear; yours is more 
fEmciful than real, I believe. Who ever 
heard, in anything but a novel, of a wife 
quarrelling with her husband after nearly 
two years of marriage, because he is not for 
ever in raptures with her ? Preposterous ! 
there^s not a man in a thousand who could 
understand what you want Dr. Mansell is 
not the one, I promise you, nor ^ poor, dear 
Oscar' either, so I advise you, my dear, to 
put up with your husband, since you can't 
make better of it." 

''And am I to go on for ever enduring 
and being trampled on, only to be tole- 
rated r 
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" Sylvia, I give you up— I see you don't 
really care for any one but yourself; but 
remember, I won't let you run into danger 
before my very eyes. I shall speak my 
mind pretty plainly to Captain Miller 
about his 'philandering' here. Don't 
oblige me to mention the subject to Dr. 
Mansell." 

"Do as you like," said Sylvia; "the 
more miserable I am, the better every one 
will be pleased." 

"That's mere childishness, Sylvia; how- 
ever, don't flurry yourself any more, out of 
mercy to baby." 

Mrs. Birch placed her daughter's feet on 
the sofa, covered them with a shawl, and 
sat watching the gradual calming of the 
storm. In a few minutes the grandmamma 
said she would go and see her grandsouj 
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and departed with a significant gesture to 
her son Mr. Birch. 

After some preliminary coughs to arouse 
Sylvia's attention, who lay on the sofa with 
her hands over her eyes, the] little M.P. 
said — 

"Suppose you w^e to return with nae 
to Mountworthy for a week or two; the 
change of air would do both you and baby 
good." 

" No, I thank you, Percy ; mamma thinks 
she can trick me into doing as she pleases, 
but I sha'n't go away froni home to please 
any one — FU stay the mcM-e — that I dare 
say it would be a relief to every one my 
going.'' 

" My dear sister . . . ." 

"My dear brother, let me manage my 
;0wn affidrs — I shall trouble no one in 
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future with them. You have heard my 
last cry of pain ; you and I will always be 
friends, let what will happen/' and she 
kissed the little colourless man. 

Thus ended Mrs. Birch's maternal in- 
terference; as usual, it had done rather 
more harm than good, not but what Mrs. 
Birch was perfectly justified and justifiable 
in her proceedings. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



It is, generally speaking, at the very mo- 
ment when we consider ourselves as settled 
for life in a grey monotony, that an event 
which looks very trifling, occurs, that is to 
change the whole course of our future 
career. 

The sun rises and sets on that particular 
day the same as usual, nothing - bids us 
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mark the hour and be on our guard. Now, 
as none are so solitary but that their 
lives are intertwined with other lives, so is 
it that a change for one, is incidental to a 
change for others. 

An event is like a stone thrown into 
water ; all the infinity of circles that follow, 
far and near, are equally caused by the 
one projectile, only the displacement is 
greater in the first than the last. 

It is the very mysterious influence of , 
human beings over one another, which makes 
it so necessary that no one should be able to 
penetrate the future. 

Life would come to a stand-still, if people 
could see causes and efifects at the same 
instant. At any rate, the two Miss Millers, 
as honest and guileless as women can be, 
would, we are very sure, not have driven to 
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the little corner house on the errand that 
took them there, passing Mrs. Birch as 
they did so, on her way to Mrs, Man- 
sell. 

In the cheerful sitting-room of Ashbum, 
with its windows opening on the close 
shaven quiet lawn, on which the sun 
flickering through the high bordering trees, 
makes wonderful chekuer work, of light 
and shade, had sat that morning with dis- 
turbed faces, John and Oscar Miller's two 
sisters. 

" You see, Marian,''' said Miss Miller, 
" the poor boy finds us dull. John has the 
Bank and Maggie to interest him, but 
Oscar really has nothing-" 

" How do other young' men do at home ?" 
replied Marian ; " it would be awful, if they 
were all to be running to sing with young 
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married ladies, or read to them ; I am afraid 
it is a bad habit officers get, with living in 
barracks/' 

Miss Miller looked with her eagle eyes 
at her younger sister, and with something 
of deference in her manner, said — " You are 
right, Minnie, I am quite relieved, it's 
nothing but just a barrack habit." 

Miss Miller sat now a little while in 
thought, rubbing the bridge of her nose, 
then she said with^'a little embarrassment, 
" Suppose we were to ask pretty Miss Lloyd 
to come and spend a fortnight here. She 
sings, you know." 

" That would be very agreeable," replies 
Marian, '' but I am afraid of people talking 
of our having a young man and woman in 
the house, and not relations." 

" Dear me ! Marian, you are full of diffi- 
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culties this morning. I'll write to sister 
Maynard, and invite her and Flora." 

"Yes, that's better than having Miss 
Lloyd." 

" You're wrong. I shall ask Miss Lloyd 
to come, and be a companion for Flora.'* 

" But suppose anything comes of it ?" 

'* Nothing wrong can come of it here, I 
hope, sister," replied Miss Miller, decidedly, 
and rising at the same time to order the 
carriage for two o'clock. 

Miss Vick being an inmate of the little 
corner house is a decided benefit to 
Grace. 

Many of the daily cares of the invalid 
and of the house have been voluntarily 
assumed by good Vick, whose grateful 
heart can only find suitable expression in 
deeds. 
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Any one who has had such kindly help 
as hers, will understand how Grace is 
relieved, and how she now often finds 
time to read some *' delightful new book/' 
practise a little on the old piano, and 
indulge in work that was not quite plain 
work. 

And Vick thinks very Kttle of her affairs, 
she is indeed, though she does not know it, 
less oppressed by being obliged, than she 
would have been with the idea of conferring 
obligations. 

Dear Vick had one of the best of hearts, 
God bless her I 

The Miss Millers found Vick with 
spectacles on nose, dose to one of the 
windows, darning a table-cloth. 

Grace was reading aloud to her " David 
Copperfield/' 

VOL. II. g 
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Vick be it understood, identifying dear 
Aunt Petersen with Aunt Betsy. 

" He must have known her, dear," she had 
said a dozen times ; '^ it's so like what she'd 
have done." 

Mrs. Lloyd and Nelly were busy over 
their puzzles, both very quiet, as though 
soothed by the pleasant voice of the 
reader. 

The atmosphere of the room had a dusty 
feel to the visitors, and a shabby look also, 
but there was, nevertheless, an air of cheer- 
fulness on all the faces. 

When the motive of the call was explained, 
Grace grew red with pleasure. 

She should enjoy being more in the 
country just at that season, to sit in 
green shadows, and watch the flutter of 
leaves on tree and bush, stirred by. a 
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sweet breeze untainted with vicious 
smoke. 

But how is she to leave Mamma, and Vick, 
and little Nelly, to bear, without her, the 
closeness of this their small brick hot- 
house? 

Miss Miller discovers why she hesitates, 
and says : — 

" We shall hope to see Miss Vick when 
you return home, my dear Miss Lloyd,'' 
and Grace thinks she may venture to say yes, 
and it is settled that she is to be fetched the 
day after the next, for Grace must have time 
for a few preparations, and you may be sure 
that the table-cloth was set aside, and even 
dear David Copperfield himself, to allow 
of a revision of the young lady's ward- 
robe. 

Miss Miller told her brother John at 

8 2 
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dinner, (Oscar was dining at Deepdene,) 
that she had asked Miss.Iioyd to come to 
them for change of air and scene. ** She 
has been a prisoner in that close house for 
so long, you know, brother." 

" And she doats so on flowers, and Mag- 
gie's so fond of her," said Marian. 

Mr. Miller made no answer, so Miss Miller 
added — 

" That pretty, quiet girl you met at Miss 
de Witt's, and who dined here once or twice 
last year, John." 

"Oh, I remember pretty Miss Lloyd 
very well," he replied ; " it's not every 
day one sees a face like hers. I was only 
considering whether you meant that 
Oscar or I should fall in love with 
her." 

*' Now, John, that's so like you, always 
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making a joke of everything," said Marian, 
with a betraying change of colour. 

"Joke, indeed! I am very sincerely in 
earnest. Come, show your cards ; half con- 
fidences are good for nothing. Why have 
you asked Miss Lloyd just now ? You 
know very little of her." And John Mil- 
ler's great black eyes travelled from one 
sister to the other, before he said gravely, 
"If you turn manoeuverers at your age, 
you'll burn your fingers." 

And then Maggie came bursting into the 
room, so that the sisters could not continue 
the conversation, and were fain to bear the 
rebuke, and to live in wonder of how much 
or how little, brother John knew. 

When the day after to-morrow arrived, 
and Grace was seated in lonely state in the 
Ashburn carriage^ she began to feel shy and 
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sad. She was going for the first time since 
the removal from Violet Bank out of the 
boundary of the circle of her few warm 
friends, those who had known her from her 
birth. 

The Mis3 Millers and Mr. Miller, not to 
speak of Miss de Witt's godson, Captain 
Miller^ rose severally before her as strangers, 
and by the time Grace saw the many peaks 
of the roof of Ashburn^ she had brought 
herself into a flutter of dismay. 

There was a sturdy little maiden wailing 
for her on the very hall steps, and almost 
before Grace was out of the carriage, Mag- 
gie's arms were round her neck and pressing 
a kiss on Grace's lips, very rough but very 
fervent. 

" I am so glad you're come, and you're to 
have the prettiest room." 
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Escorted and guarded by the daughter of 
the house^ Grace recovered enough of her 
tranquillity to hear the news that Mr. and 
Mrs. Maynard and their daughter had also 
arrived that morning. 

"You had hetter go to your room at 
once, my dear," said Miss Miller ; " you 
will just have time to impack your things, 
and dress before dinner." 

Miss Marian and Maggie, one at each side 
of Grace, were nearly at the top of the great 
staircase, when some one running up behind 
two steps at once, made them all turn their 
heads. 

It was. Captain Oscar returned from a 
long and dusty ride; his collar limp, his 
face grimy, a common occurrence near 
Twii^on; he felt taken at unfair disad-* 
vantage^when Miss Marian introduced hiiQ 
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to what even a hasty survey showed him 
was an uncommonly pretty girl. He, ba- 
lancing himself on one foot, holding on 
by the banisters, and she, with her back to 
him and her head twisted to be able to see 
him at all, was a predicament at which no 
girl of mortal mould could help smiling. 
Captain Oscar chose to construe the smile 
into laughing at him, so he rather sulkily 
dived down one of the queer never-to-be- 
foreseen passages of the old house, a puzzle 
and a perplexity to all visitors. 

The room chosen for Grace was, indeed, 
a charming one ; from out its broad lattice 
window you looked over the close-shaven 
lawn, and its tall, sheltering hedge on to 
rich meadows, dotted with sturdy old trees, 
making wide patches of shade on the ex- 
panse of green, an expanse so extensive, 
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that its brightness became cold steel grey 
before it reached the distant dark-bine ivave 
of uplands, over which hung the golden haze 
of a summer afternoon. 

Instead of unpacking, Grace sat down on 
the wide window-seat^ to drink in the beauty 
of earth and sky. She watched the small 
birds bustling to their leafy homes, and the 
rooks gossipping on their way to their man- 
sions in the avenue. It was so long since 
Grace had seen any of these things, that 
had not Maggie been by, she might have 
given way to a slight disposition to cry. 

" There's papa !" cried Madge. " I hear 
him talking to Whisky, jthat's papa's horse, 
you know — he's as old as me. Papa always 
takes off his saddle and pats him. Poor 
Whisk wouldn't sleep a wink if papa 
didn't." 
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*' That is very kind of your papa." 

" Papa is very kind to every one that's 
poor/' said Maggie. 

*' But a horse isn't poor." 

" Yes he is — ^he can't help himself, and 
that's what papa means. Ob, Mks Lloyd ! 
make haste ! there's the first bell, and you 
haven't unpacked one bit. I'll just run to 
papa, and then come back and help you, 
shaU I r 

Grace said yes, though she would rather 
have said no. She did not take long empty^ 
ing her box and finding her dress. Poor 
child ! she had not a great share ; for when 
the blow of Bolton's villany fell, her ward- 
robe had been at the scantiest (nothing but 
dresses of the season before), in expectation, 
be it understood, of the wedding outfit. 

Grace still possessed her few ornaments, 
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but she had an objection to wearing them ; 
they recalled particular scenes, and she 
fancied would look out of place in her pre^ 
sent well-known situation. 

Big Susan had given her efficient aid, and 
really Grace's muslin frocks looked almost 
new. The dark brown hair, with here and 
there a shining thread of gold, was braided 
off by the ears, and gathered into one large 
knot at the back of her head. The soft 
folda of her white dreas^ which honest 
Madge is fastening slowly but with the best 
of wills, sets off her unconscious ease and 
grace of attitude better than would any more 
costly stiff texture. 

" You're like a queen," said Madge, stand- 
ing back and admiring ; ^* but haven't you 
got a brooch or bracelets? Flora has, I 
know, and I want you to be better than her." 
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Grace, laughing, said she had none. 

" Then I know what TU do— wait tiVL I 
come back." 

The girl ran down the stairs as if she 
meant to break her neck, and in five 
minutes was back again with the most 
lovely roses, a white moss and a red 
one. 

"Now put them there," says Madge, 
holding them where she thought a brooch 
should have been; "don't they look stun- 
ning?" 

Madge was at the age when either boys 
or girls conceive a sort of idolatrous frieod- 
ship for some one or other of their own 
sex, — a feeling, in general, pure of all ego- 
tism ; a bowing down as only a young inno- 
cent soul can do, without consciousness 
of humiliation or demand for an equal 
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return. The mere permission to adore and 
have its sacrifices accepted, being reward 
enough. 

There seemed to Grace to be a great 
many people in the drawing-room when she 
went in; she heard many strange voices, 
and there was a dense group round a sofa, 
with their heads all directed one way. 
Grace hesitates at the door, and is making 
her way to a chair behind a table, when 
Mr. Miller comes up and shakes hands 
kindly with her, saying — 

"I have asked your brother to join us 
to-day; I want to introduce him to our 
Hamburgh partner.'* 

As Mr. Miller speaks, the group round 
the sofa opens, and Miss Minnie hastens to 
Grace, followed by Oscar, who makes a 
smiling observation about their previous in- 
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troduction, all the time his beautiful blue 
eyes expressing, without any control as they 
wander over the beautiful girl, ** I admire 
you excessively." 

Grace did not like the look, and turned to 
find a seat, but was carried away by Miss 
Minnie to be introduced to Mrs. Maynard. 
Such a handsome woman ! with her brother 
Oscar's blue eyes, and the most bewitching 
dimples ; so youthful-looking also, it was 
difficult to believe even the evidence of the 
great family Bible, that she was a year older 
than John Miller, and he was thirty-eight 
his last birthday. 

Not a line, not an indentation in the 
perfect outline of Mrs. Maynard's face. 
She sat smiling before Grace, the very 
incarnation of prosperity. 

** But where's the Countess ?'* asked Mr. 
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Miller, as he nodded to young Frank, who 
glided quietly into the room. 

Even as he spoke, the young lady he 
alluded to appeared. She was not at all a 

countess ; but the nickname, once playfully 
applied, had stuck to her. 

Certainly, she was as dazzling to behold 
as if she had been a fairy princess, instead 
of merely nicknamed an earthly countess. 
A figure like what one imagines a sylph's 
must be, and a face as fresh as a child's, so 
white, so rose-coloured, so transparent ; this 
is Flora Maynard's description. She was 
in a ball-dress of gauze, looped up with 
garlands of flowers, and floating ribbons ; 
her hair was entirely drawn ofi" her face; 
fair hair, inherited from her father, with a 
slight dash of powder, making the contrast 
of eyebrows and eyes, black as those of her 
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uncle, John Miller's, more brilliant ; a large 
Spanish fan, with a glittering tassel, dangled 
from one slender wrist. She came forward 
with the mincing step of one wearing high 
narrow heels. It became her very well; 
indeed, what would not ?" 

A gentleman, tall and large, with a mar- 
vellously thick thatch of curling grey hair, 
on a remarkably well-shaped but colossal 
head, and eyes phosphorescent in their 
sparkle, exclaimed — 

*' Gott verhiite ! is this my little Flora ?" 
The Countess tossed her head, unfurled 
and furled her fan, looked saucy, defiant^ 
captivating. 

" * Ah ! ha ! nods, and becks, and wreathed 
smiles,' 

such as hang on Hebe's cheeks," con- 
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tinued the gentleman, retiring step for step 
with her advancing ones. 

" * Come, and trip it as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe/ " 

And he held his coat tails spread out. 
Every one was laughing, so droll did Mil- 
ton's poetry sound, rung out with thick 
German gutturals. This was the Ham- 
burg partner, Mr. Hitzig, speaking and 
knowing English thoroughly ; but oh ! with 
such an accent I 

" Only seventeen, I assure you," said Mr. 
Miller, apologetically, as he introduced Flora 
to Grace, a look of amusement running over 
his face. 

Flora scarcely acknowledged the intro- 
duction, but she took with a tolerable grace 
young Frank's arm. She saw his eyes so 

VOL. II. T 
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brimful of admiration, that she pardoned 
his being only a boy. 

A slim, good-looking man sat at Miss 
Miller's right hand, and by-and-by Grace 
found out he was Mrs. Maynard's husband. 
Carving admirably, and permitting his 
lovely wife to show herself in society, 
summed up, to all appearance, his whole 
duty of man. 

*' What had that charming creature 
chosen him for?" asked Mrs. Maynard's 
world. — Chosen ? how often do people ex- 
ercise a free choice ? — how often even when 
they imagine to have done so, has it not 
been a circumstance, an accident, or influ- 
ence that has precipitated a decision ? In 
all marriages is there not a something 
enigmatical to a third person ? 

Mrs. Maynard abided by and fulfilled 
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her duties, why, then, should her world ask 
questions? 

The person, however, most interesting to 
Grace — interesting is not the word, but let 
it pass — was Mr. Hitzig ; he kept her atten- 
tion, as, indeed, that of the rest of the 
company, fixed on himself, so wonderfully 
did he contrive to eat, drink, and talk con- 
tinuously without choking himself. In 
truth he usurped the reins of conversation, 
and held them uncontested. 

Mr. Miller evidently enjoyed his friend's 
vivacity, but it was lazily. His large eyes, 
however, which in general lay hid under 
their broad lids, or looked dreamily about, 
were to-day quite awake. 

" So you saw Lamartine, Madam ?" Mr. 
Hitzig was saying ; " wish you joy," ad- 
dressing Mrs. Maynard — "and you think 

T 2 
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lom a hero and a demigod; it's your 

o{MiiioQ that a poet, with his intelligence 

soaring op amoi^ the doods, and stumbling 

OTer the smallest pd>ble in this reid world, 

is the fittest person to guide a nation, and 

the French nation over alL" 

" But his books show us . • ." 

''His books? which, fiadr madam? — his 

Nebulous Ccmfessions, or his Melodramatic 

Rafael, or his windbag of Girondins. I 

hate his religiosity, it is hypocrisy. The 

best that can be said of him is ' that he's 

an inspired idiot T A grand programme he 

laid out for himself; and, my truth, he 

showed us one thing he did not mean — 

for example, that the Republicans of '48 

were not an improvement on Robespierre, 

Danton et Compagnia. The men of '92 

and '93 knew what they wanted; they 
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were men of endeavowy madam ; they did 
not write books full of ^gbs, and sun-sets, 
and unutterable stuff — not a bit ; they had 
a mission — they felt it — but they did it 
also; they tried to sweep France clear of 
slime and corruption, and they used their 
mops and brooms with a will/' 

**Axes and swords," interrupted Mrs. 
Maynard. 

"Yes, madam, to cut away briars and 
thorns, and to uproot nettles and thistles. 
Those men were earnest men ; it was not 
their fault if flowers were torn up; but 
these modern philanthropical improvements, 
these poets and scribblers, and what not, are 
like that ill band who were neither rebels 
nor true to God, but looked out for them- 
selves; they have got famously trounced, 
and bei Gott I am heartily glad of it." 
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" Well, Mr. Hitzig, who would have ex- 
pected to find you on the side of the reds ?" 

" Reds," exclaimed the German, with a 
face like a turkey-cock. ** Reds ! I abominate 
them every one — ^no, my gracious madam 
— I was speaking against feuilletonists and 
novelists wanting to impose their Utopias, 
their dreams, their fictions, as truths and 
possibilities on society. I hate their intern-^ 
perance, their dogmatisms, their license. 
* Stand on the old roads,' says your great 
philosopher.'* 

" Quote what follows, Hitzig," said Mr. 
Miller, quietly. 

But Mr. Hitzig did not or would not hear, 
and went on — 

" People talk of this being an age of im- 
provement — prove it to me." 

''Railways, and dissemination of know- 
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ledge," murmured Mrs. Maynard's voice — 
the only one Mr. Hitzig deigned to attend 
to. 

" I give that for them all, madam 1" and 
Mr. Hitzig threw up his arms, making 
castanets of his powerful fingers. ''The 
dear gullible public raises its crest as it 
talks about progress. — Progress? where is 
it ? what is it ? is the world any better or 
happier for it all, I should like to know ?— 
Is there less vice ? — No ; — less pride ? — no ; 
less love of riches ? — no ; less caring for the 
world ? — a million times no !" 

" You are one, then, Mr. Hitzig," said 
Miss Miller, "who, because you cannot 
change everything, would change nothing. 
You would allot justice, but not abound in 
charity.** 

" Not at all, madam, but I object to th^ 
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mode -^ the stark-staring mad mode of 
modem optimism. Lectures here, lectures 
there, chimney-sweep colleges, parcel of 
humhug, and cant, and pretension, just a way 
of puffing oneself into notice. And as for 
your liberty of the press, the only thing I 
admire in Loms Napoleon — of course, you 
all think him the wonder of the age — ^is, 
that he curbs his press/' 

" Oh — oh — oh P' sounded from aU parts 
of the table. 

" Oh, indeed !" went on Mr. Hitsig, in- 
trepidly. " My dear, lovely madam, don't 
defend those vagabcmds, who make their 
bread l^ lowerio^ dignities, setting at 
nought authorities, and dragging to light 
everything that had much better be left in 
darkness." 

*' There!" cried Mrs. Maynard, in a little 
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triumph, " I have you on the hip. Every- 
thing that cannot hear the light must he 
wrong, and ought, without reference to the 
wrong doer, to be exposed. No, no, we 
have a right to be thankful that in our day 
secresy is impossible." 

Mr. Hitzig set his strong, white, even 
teeth together, and then bolting out every 
word as if a stone hurled by a catapult, he 
said, in his desperate German French — 

'^ Tout est connUf hors ce qu'on ne connait 
pas. Good French, eh, little Flo?" catching 
her laughing eyes. 

"I wish, Mr. Hitzig, you wouldn't call 
me Flo, as if I were a lapdog." 

" Pardon me. Miss Maynard, is that cor- 
rect ?'* 

The Coimtess took no further notice of 
him, but after the confidential whisper of— 



^ 
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" what a horrid monster !" went on dili- 
gently making the boyish heart of her 
neighbour glow and leap as it had never 
done before. 

Mr. Hitzig, in this his first moment of 
silence, caught some words of Flora's con- 
versation, and suddenly exclaimed, with 
dismay — 

"Dreadful!" Then, turning abruptly to 
Grace, seated on one hand of him, he said — 
" You are a very silent young lady ; I hope 
you don't read those coarse, vicious carica- 
tures of coarse, worthless society, called 
French novels, a literature planted and 
watered by men *who never walked on a 
carpet,* that's my belief. Neither wife 
nor ^hild of mine shall ever suck such 
poison." 

<' How glad I am, then, that I am neither 
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your wife nor your child," flashed out the 
Countess, "for I dote on French novels, 
and when I am married, I mean to read 
every one that comes out/* 

** Then I am as glad as you can be, my 
dear, that you are neither my wife nor my 
daughter." 

Frank looked as savage as possible at this, 
you may be sure. 

" I wish, too, you would give up calling 
me my deary* said the Countess, looking 
more than ever a Countess. *' I am too old 
now for that sort of thing, and it's a great 
liberty." 

"Upon my word. Miss Flora — I beg 
your pardon. Miss Maynard," said Mr. 
Hitzig, with a little bitterness'\ of 
tone, ** though I have often dandled 
you on my knee, and carried you 
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on my back, I had forgotten your 
age/' 

Grace, when the ladies rose from table, 
had not heard the sound of Captain Miller's 
voice. She could not help wondering at 
the talent for silence both brothers so 
eminently possessed. 

Grace had yet to find out that the same 
effect may be produced by different causes, 
the too much or the too little. 

John Miller's silence proceeded from a 
lazy habit, pf living too much with his own 
thoughts.. H(? had permitted (sorrow aijid 
disappointment at the core) a kind of 
apaJthy to the woiid in general to creep 
over him. 

Oioar Miller was silent, because he re- 

k- OUixtd the spur of questions: a family 

|irty wilh Mr. Hitzig was not the atmo- 
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sphere required for the unfolding of the 
handsome soldier's agreeable qualities. 

He had promised himself a treat in look- 
ing at Grace. However, as she had none 
of what is styled play of feature, before 
dinner was over, the Captain had decided 
that she was pretty, but insipid. 

Ninety-nine persons out of a hundred 
would have agreed with him, seeing her 
only once, but surely not if they lived even 
a week in the same house with her. 

So many people take stupidity for sim*- 
plicity, that we must not quarrel with 
Captain Miller for mistaking simplicity for 
stupidity, though as he had seen Grace 
smile, he was rather unpardonable, for that 
smile could not belong to insipidity, it was 
so frank, natural, and pleasant, which every 
smile is not. But the real truth is, that one- 
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half of our erroneous judgments of others 
are merely results of the law, that to judge 
any one fairly, we must have something 
in ourselves which instinctively sympa- 
thizes with them ; and it is evident that 
that something does not exist between Oscar 
and Grace. 

We are bound, however, to say, that 
though Grace was by no means deficient 
in anything, she was a proficient in nothing. 
She was neither a musician, nor an artist, 
nor a rare linguist, nor scientific, nor deeply 
read. But Genius could make her thrill, 
and glow, and weep, as though she were 
a very Muse ; her mind was a pure mirror, 
in which the greatest thinker of the age 
might be glad to see his thoughts reflected. 

On the road from the dining to the 
drawing-room Mrs. Maynard had admo- 
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nished Flora to be cordial to Miss Lloyd ; 
and Flora had shrugged her pretty shoulders, 
and said — 

" She is a prosy, sanctimonious-looking 
thing, but rU be civil, mamma." 

The ladies found Maggie, in spite of its 
being summer, dressed in a black velvet 
frock ; and with a very disconsolate face did 
she retreat precipitately as Flora went to- 
wards her. 

" You little unsociable thing," cried Flora, 
dashing after her, "you shall come here, 
and be looked at. What a figure of fun !" 
turning the little girl round and round. 

Maggie seemed clumsier and duller than 
ever by the side of the brilliant fairy tor- 
menting her. 

Flora managed to inflict a kiss on her 
cousin's unwilling cheek, saying — 
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"Such a pretty frock — so nice and 
cooir' 

'' I wouldn't care as much for my dresses 
as you do for yours, for any thing/' said 
Maggie, '' and you don't look half as well 
as somebody else does." 

'' Good child I and has it learned to dance 
yet — one, two, three, hop, one, two, three, 
hop?" And Flora danced a Scotch step 
with the most bewitching awkwardness. 
"Maggie, what did Mr. Young say you 
danced like?" 

*' A cow,** said Madge, resolutely. 

Flora clapped her hands, and cried — 

" Well done, Madge, I'll leave you alone 
for that. Now, Miss Lloyd, shall we go and 
sit on the sofa in the window ? We are not 
wanted in that solemn conclave " — meaning 
her mother and aunt's — ** From the myste- 
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rious whispering going on, no doubt they are 
deep in Natural History." 

" Are they indeed ?" said Grace. 

" Don't take me literally. I mean they 
are talking medically. Miss Lloyd; didn't 
you ever listen to old married ladies' con- 
versation? it's very instructive, I assure 
you, only I can't tolerate it; so let us 
go away from them as far as we can." 

The two girls were silent for awhile, the 
one looking out into the twilight, watching 
the darkness stealing the light from every 
point, and wishing to be out in the air that 
wooed her with such sweetness. She would 
have liked to get away from the satirical 
scrutiny she felt she was undergoing from 
the black eyes fixed on her. They were 
detecting all the flaws and deficiencies in 
Grace's attire, in which were none of the 

VOL. II. u 
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addenda considered by the Coantess as in- 
* dispensable to a perfect toilet, and the 
sleeves! too flat or too puffy, betrayed 
such an age. 

T^lora wonders who Miss Lloyd is, and 
where her aunts have picked up this St. 
Agnes. She has hitherto been young lady 
paramount at Ashburn, and she will brook 
no interloper. 

Grace guesses a little of Flora's feelings, 
but she remains quiet and still, her* way 
of showing no desire for any intercourse. 

'' Do you think Oscar handsome?" asked 
Flora abruptly, tired of scrutinizing; "I 
never call him uncle — he is not old enough 
for that.'* 

*' Yes,'* said Grace, answering the question. 

*' Did you ever see him before ?" 

** No." 



% 
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" Oh 1 we shall never get on at this rate ; 
but perhaps you don't think it proper to 
talk of gentlemen." 

** I can only say yes and no, of a person 
who is a stranger to me." 

" YeF, you could if you liked ; you cou'd 
say he was more interesting than handsome, 
or you might say, you didn't think him 
even good-looking. There's lots of ways of 
keeping up a conversation when one wishes 
to do so. I hate people who are afraid to 
say what they think." 

" Don't hate me, then," said Grace de- 
murely, " for I am going to confess that I 
think Mr. Hitzig very amusing and very 
handsome ; he has a head just like one I 
had to copy when I was learning to draw." 

*'GDbd gracious!" cried the Countess; 

" you don't mean to say you admire 

u 2 
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Mr. HitTJg more than Oscar — why, he's 
fifty." 

''Must I really decide which I admire 
most?" 

'' I am glad you can laogh/' said Flora, 
gravely; "I was afraid you were too pru- 
dent even for that ; it's so govemessy always 
to be doing right Do you know I like 
your way of dressing very well, only you 
ought to have more bows — two, at least, to 
each sleeve, with long ends/* 

" An old lady once told me," said Grace, 
'' that it was rather an advantage not to 
be too well dressed — it put everybody else 
into good-humour with themselves and 
you." 

'* Upon my word, I did not expect you to 
have so much spirit. I was not comparing 
my dress and yours, I assure you," 
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"There cannot be a comparison; yours 
is really beautiful and very becoming." 

" Isn't it, in spite of uncle John's non- 
sense. White muslin and roses, and a dear 
little white cottage, all over woodbines and 
earwigs, makes me shudder." 

And her little ladyship half closed her 
eyes, which gave her such a droll resem- 
blance to her uncle, John Miller, that it 
made Grace smile. 

** Positively another smile," said Flora, 
" and at love in a cottage : we shall get 
on yet. I thought the matter over long 
ago, when I was eight years old, I be- 
lieve," continued Flora, the delicate china 
rose tint of her face deepening. ** I like 
lots of everything, — carriages, horses, ser- 
vants; I couldn't bear the least worry 
about money; and I hope, when I marry, 
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I shall be able to have two lady's- 
maids/' 

" Two !" exclaimed Grace ; " what for ?" 

** Perhaps I shaVt get them ; but I 
should like one to look at me and hand 
things, and the other to dress me, of 
course." 

" My dear girl," called out Mrs. Maynard, 
in a deprecating voice, "Miss Lloyd, I 
assure you, all the maid she has is poor 
old nursey." 

''Yes, mamma, and perhaps that's the 
reason I should like a change; and I'll 
bargain beforehand for a large allowance, 
and every one of my petticoats shall be 
trimmed half a yard deep." 

" Your ladyship has high ambitions," said 
John Miller, who had come behind her chair 
unawares. 
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" Oh, uncle ! how you startle one !" said 
Flora, rather abashed ; then recovering her 
spirit^ she added, '^ I am sure if every one 
spoke the truth, they would own they had 
rather be rick than poor. Just ask Misa 
Lloyd, and I'm sure she's model of per- 
fection enough/* 

Every one laughed, but said Grace as 

fervently as Flora desired — 

« 

"Indeed I should.*' 

'* Do you ever read anything but story 
books, Flora?" asked Mr. Miller. 

"When I can't get story books, some- 
times," said Flora. 

" Did you ever read anywhere of a man 
who prayed, * Give me neither poverty nor 
riches?'" 

Flora shook her head, saying — 

"Now you dear, delightful old uncle, 
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don't preachee, preachee, or do it to Miss 
Lloyd. I dare say she likes it.'' 

And Flora escaped to the table near which 
Frank was standing, and with her usual half 
childish frankness, challenged him to a game 
of spilikins. 

" Now we are going to be comfortable/' 
said Maggie, edging a footstool to Grace's 
side, and sitting down on it, pushed one 
child's hand, all skin and bone, into that of 
Grace. "Now, papa, you sit down too," 
and she put her other hand into his. 

A tiny breeze came playing in at the 
window, rustling the muslin curtains. That 
was the only sound breaking the silence 
caused by Flora's retreat ; Grace rather 
wished to go away and join the laughing 
young couple at the little table. 

** Do talk, papa," said Madge, giving his 
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hand an impatient shake, '^ or Miss Lloyd 
will go away." 

"Quite right, little girl," he answered. 
" Miss Lloyd, I beg your pardon, I was in 
a mist. Who is it calls the present a falling 
mist, and the uture a mounting one ?" 

" And pray, Uncle John, what's the use 
of mystifying people by such sayings?" 
called out the merry Countess. 

''Oh, Flora! Flora!*' said her mother, 
" you are incorrigible !" 

''Well, now, mamma^ is'Jt pleasant to be 
told you must fall out of one disagreeable 
mist into another all the days of your natural 
life?" 

" It was Jean Paul wrote that," said Mr. 
Hitzig, joining the group in the window. 
"Poor fellow, he has been accused, like 
all of us Germans, of patronizing mists." 



> 
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Mr. Hitzig was standing opposite Grace 
as he spoke, and his eye lighted on 
the lovely roses Maggie had given 
her. 

"Rose du hist der Uoschuld liebliches 
Bild," he said, then added — " I see you can 
sing by your face." 

"You will sing, my dear," said mar- 
tial Miss Miller, coming to Grace, and 
using the imperative mood, as was her 
wont to every one but her brother 
John. 

Grace did as she was bid, and sang 
Franz Abt's song " Agathe," in a voice a 
little more tremulous than usual. 

"You pronounce German extraordina- 
rily well," said Mr. Hitzig ; " you must 
have lived long in Germany, I sup- 
pose." 
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"No, I have never been out of Eng^ 
land; but my grandfather was a Ger* 
man." 

*^ Indeed I then we are countrymen — 
compatriots, I mean. What was your grand- 
father's name ?" 

"" Schirr— Peter TheophUus Schirr." 

"Now, is not that wonderful? — like a 
fiction; but I do believe we are cousins. 
Did you ever hear of a Mrs. Peter- 
sen?'* 

" Oh, yes, she was Aunt Petersen." 

" Ha ! then you have, perhaps, also heard 
ofReinholdHitzig?" 

A Ught beamed on Grace ; this was the 
identical dreadful man himself, who was 
disputing Vick's right to her legacy. 

" Miss Vick is living with us,^' said 
Grace, answering her own thoughts, and 
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not heeding Mr. Hitzig's question. '^ Frank 
can tell you all about it." 

"Frank?" repeated Mr. Hitzig; "ah, I 
see — I understand," as the young man, hear- 
ing his name, stood up. " Never mind ; I 
never talk business after dinner." 

Naturally, all the other conversations had 
ceased to enable those engaged in them 
to listen to the sudden discovery made by 
Grace and Mr. Hitzig. 

As Frank sat down again to his spilikins, 
Flora said, quite loud enough for Mr. 
Hitzig to hear — 

"So Mr. Hitzig is Miss Lloyd's grand- 
father ; how funny ! I don't see any like- 
ness, do you ?" 

" Come, Flora, it's your turn," said 
Miss Minnie, shocked at her niece's im- 
pertinence. 
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" If I must, I must, I suppose," returned 
the little coquette ; and seeking for her 
guitar with its broad blue ribbon, she sang 
a piquant Spanish Bolero — it was worth all 
the Jenny Linds in the world, thought 
Frank, to look at her — we doubt if he heard 
a note of her voice, he was so all eyes. 

The Millers were a musically-gifted family, 
and before any of the children had strayed 
out of the parent nest, they used to sing 
glees and madrigals with tolerable success. 

" Suppose we have some of our old fa- 
vourites," is a proposition made by Mrs. 
Maynard. " John, we cannot allow you to 
be so lazy; let us show the young ones 
what we can do." 

Flora, quite delighted at the idea of the 
*' old ones" showing off, pulls uncle John 
out of his easy chair, and leads him to the 
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side of the piano, where Mrs. Maynard is 
already seated, her white jewelled fingers 
fluttering over the keys, making little sharp 
turns and trills, that remind one pleasantly 
of a musical box. 

The *' old brown book " is found, and 
John Miller, and his sister Maynard, and 
Ills sister Minnie sing correctly, in time and 
tune, first, *' Desolate is the Dwelling of 
Morna/' then, '* Ye Spotted Snakes." 

There is a nice precision of forte and 
piano, no bustle, no hurry, no lagging ; the 
trio are too full of respect for the composer 
to show any such irreverence, 

" Upon my word, a very creditable per- 
formance," observes Oscar, for the first time 
showing any interest in what was going for- 
ward. 

The ice was broken, and Captain Miller 
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willingly threw all the rest into shade, Mr. 
Hitzig winding up the evening with the — 

" Stimmt an mit hellem, hohem Klang, 
Stimmt an das Lied der Lieder, 
Des Vaterlandes hoch-gesang ; 
Das Wald-thal hall'es wie-der. 

Zur Ahnentugend wir uns weih'n," [Here 
came a little bow to Grace.] 

*' Zum Schutze deiner Hiitten 
Wir lieben deutsches Frolichseyn 

Und alte deutsche Sitten. 

Ihr Krafbgesang soil himmelan 
Mit Ungestiim sich reiszen 
Und jeder achte deutsche Mann 

Soil Freund und Bruder heiszen." [Here 
a shake of Frankie^s hand.] 

** llolde Cousine/' said Mr. Hitzig to 
Grace, ** gute nacht 1" 

He was also on a visit to Ashburn. 
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There was a low, distant sound of a 
coming stream of happiness in Grace's 
heart as she went to bed that first night at 
Ashburn; and in her dreams she heard 
" angels calling to her soul " — Peace be with 
thee. 
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